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CEDAR 
POLES 


For Economy and Service 


Buy your poles direct from a pole 
producer in a pole country. 


J. J. SEGUIN 


579 St. John Street 
QUEBEC CITY, P. Q., CAN. 
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EVERSTICK 
Anchor Co. 
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HUBBARD 
STEELWING 
ANCHORS 


A strong and depend- 
able Anchor which 
helps to reduce the 
cost of the line and 
insure the utmost 
safety. 


Made of High Carbon 
Steel and Double-Dip 
Hot Galvanized. 


UBBARD & COMPANY 
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ALL SIZES AND 
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Hard Work 
Made Easy 


when the 


Simplex Pole Pulling and 
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are on the job 


Help Your Men and 
Give them Modern Tools 
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Western Electric Company 
and other Jobbers of Quality Tools 


Templeton Kenly & Co., Ltd. 
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Established 1899 Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 

















An Engineer will 
always Specify 


PORCELAIN 


to eliminate Wire 
troubles, 


—he will invariably 
specify only 


Thomas 
Quality 


when he must have 


SAFE 
POSITIVE 
DEPENDABLE 
INSULATION 


Whether you require 
Knobs, Tubes, Pin or 
Strain Insulators, in lots 
of 50 or in car loads, re- 
member—We have them 
for prompt delivery. 


THE R. THOMAS & SONS CO. 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO, U.S.A. 
New York Boston Chicago London 
Also distributed by the Western Electric Co., Inc. 
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Pole Steps 


Descriptive literature — Free 


American Steel & Wire 


Chicago 
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Pentrex a Specialty 


NATIONAL POLE CoO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 
220 Breadway, New York 
2844 Semmit St. Telede Oble 
Rialte Bldg, Sen Francisco 


Fort AYNE 


PRINTING VY COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, INO 


Printers and Blank 
Book Manufacturers 


Write for Samples and 
Prices on I.C.C. Forms 


Ours Are the Best 


LYNCHBURG GLASS CORP ORATION 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
Manufacturers 
INSULATORS 
GLASS the Perfect INSULATOR 
material for medium voltage lines. 
Unaffected by time or the Ele- 

ments, 

The same service anywhere and 
everywhere, under all climatic 
conditions. 

“SUPREME WHERE 
QUALITY COUNTS” 
Lynchburg Glass Insulators are 
being ordered by the largest users 
and specified by Electric Engi- 

neers everywhere. 
Ask us for descriptive literature 
and prices. 


Lynchburg Glass Corp. 
Lynchburg, Va. 











Ringing Current 


Equipment for the production of ringing current has been per- 
fected and simplified by the Leich Electric Co. until one machine with 
storage batteries today can be relied upon to give uninterrupted 
ringing service. 

The advent of the combined ringing and charging machine has 
made obsolete the practice of maintaining a pole changer and bat- 
tery of dry cells for emergency ringing during power interruptions 
and the cost for current has been reduced to a nearly negligible 
amount. 


In addition to supplying current for ringing the batteries furnish 
current for the operators set at a remarkably low cost, with a higher 
efficiency in transmission. 

The twofold use of the Leich combined ringing and charging 
machine with storage batteries is the most economical equipment 
for the modern magneto exchange. 


No. 121 Combined Ringing v2 . 
and Charging Machine Write for complete details. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


i ; fas Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 
ls GENOA, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS 
POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 


Guaranteed to possess all the 
characteristics for satisfactory and 


Uniform in construction Hazard Insulat- permanent service. 


ed Wires and Cables give uniform E We carry large stocks of round 
service. Made of the best of materials + singles, square singles, two, three, 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- four, six and nine duct, in stand- 


rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 5 ard and short lengths, in splits, 
insure long life and ultimate economy. 1s4s—1924 mitres and bends. 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. Send today for complete 


particulars and prices. 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
Denver Birmingham THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. BRAZIL INDIANA 
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weeks the legis HOW TELEPHONE ASSOCIATIONS HELP 


tures of most states 
-~38 to 


crind out the 


be exact—will be in session to 


usual grist of new laws, 
and telephone associations will again have 
to mount guard to defend the interests 
cf operating companies. 

Nearly every session produces one or 
more bills calculated to result in legisla- 
tion hostile to public utilities, and one of 
the most valuable services performed by 
these associations is in their vigilant oppo- 
s'tion to such measures which would in- 
iure the industry and be of no real benefit 
to the’ public. 

x *« * * 
‘Other public utilities have associations 
on the same job, but it is not claiming 
too much to assert that the various state 
telephone organizations do more effective 
work in protecting their companies than 
others. 


any This is distinctively to the 


credit of the telephone associations and 
should be appreciated by operating com- 
panies. 


It means hard work by the officers and 


heir committees in charge of legislative 


natters. Their efforts should be heartily 


supported by every company in the busi- 


ess, for all companies are benefited. 
* * * 


This one service rendered by the asso- 


‘tions should induce.all companies in the 


teiephone business to join their state asso- 


ciation and cooperate in the work being 
done in their behalf. 
Of course, the good accomplished by 


such efforts helps all—non-members as 


‘A 


ll as members—but the average man 


like 


which is 


feels supporting an organization 


At 
least he ought to, and just at this time 


working for his welfare. 
the legislative situation seems to furnish 
a strong reason why all operating tele- 
phone companies should be identified with 
their state associations and support their 
cftorts for the protection of the business 
as a whole. 

* * * 


Generally. speaking, authors of legisla- 
tive bills aimed at service companies intro- 
cuce them and urge their passage so as 
te win popularity as friends of the peo- 
ple anxious to “curb the corporations.” 
That is political demogoguery. 

There are times, however, when advo- 
cates of such bills honestly think the com- 
panies should be subjected to certain re- 
strictions, or compelled to change their 
methods. 

In either case, nine times out of ten the 
legislator is on the wrong road; he does 
not understand the situation, and his pro- 
posal would not improve conditions but 
would seriously embarrass the companies. 
The telephone association, which has been 
vigilantly watching the progress of events, 
jumps into the breach, explains matters 
to the legislative committee, and almost 


bill 


invariably the obnoxious is pigeon- 
holed. 


x* * * * 


It is impossible to over-estimate the 


value of such association work. Particu- 
larly in New York, Ohio, Indiana, Minne- 


sota, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Califor- 


Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Kansas, 
state telephone associations have rendered 
invaluable service along this line. 
Organized effort is 


essential in com- 


bating adverse legislation, and Indepen- 
dent telephone men, as is often proved, are 
especially well qualified to exert the in- 
tixence necessary to prevent the adoption 
cf laws that would accomplish nothing 
but the embarrassment of operating com 
panies. 

In Illinois the legislature, which meets 
1ext month, will be asked to pass a “home 
1ule” law giving such cities as so desire 
the right to control and regulate their util- 
ities 


themselves, without 


regard to the 


state commission. Chicago radicals are 
urging this local control idea, having the 
street railway situation especially in mind. 

Illinois telephone companies, who pre- 
fer state regulation to the old-fashioned 
municipal control, will have something to 
say about that—and it will be a-plenty. 

x* * *k &* 


Like ll 


of public utilities by state commission is 


human agencies, regulation 
not perfect, but the test of experience has 
proved it far preferable to the old scheme 
As 


sion and the service companies have be- 


of municipal control. the commis- 
come better acquainted with each other, 
and more familiar with each other’s prob- 
lems, results have been more satisfactory 
fcr both. 

The telephone associations have been in- 
fluential in bringing about more coopera- 
tion between the companies and the rate- 


tcakers, and to the marked advantage of 
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both sides. Individual companies used 
to feel timid and lonesome when dealing 
with a state commission, but now are more 
confident when backed up by an associa- 
tion, for “there is safety in numbers.” 

That, by the way, is another reason 
why every telephone company should be 
an active member of a telephone asso- 
ciation. 

oe aa * * 

In Michigan the coming legislature will 
be asked by the state authorities to pass 
a law having a direct and important bear- 
The util- 
ity commission will present a bill designed 


ing on the telephone situation. 


te check the operation of the contract 
under which the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. pays the American Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. 4% per cent of its annual 


gross earnings for various services. 


TELEPHONY 
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COMING STATE TELEPHONE CONVENTIONS. 


South Dakota, Aberdeen, January 14, 
15 and 16, 1925. 

Minnesota, St. Paul, St. Francis 
Hotel, January 20, 21 and 22, 1925. 

Wisconsin, February 10, 11 and 12. 

Nebraska, Lincoln Hotel, 
February 17, 18 and 19, 1925. 

North Dakota, March 10, 11 and 12. 


Lincoln, 


Ohio, Columbus, New Southern Hotel, 
March 24, 25 and 26, 1925. 

Kansas, Topeka, Hotel Kansan, April 
7, 8 and 9, 1925. 

Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Penn Har- 
ris Hotel, May 5, 6 and 7, 1925. 

New York, Rochester, Powers Hotel, 


May 13, 14 and 15, 1925. 








The commission ordered the Michigan 
Bell to reduce rates 12 per cent, but the 
state supreme court ruled otherwise sev- 
cral weeks ago, and upheld the 4% per 
cent contribution to which the commission 
had objected. Now the state plans to 
r.ullify the court’s action by the passage of 


a bill which will specifically prohibit the 


formation of contracts between utility cor- 
porations, insofar as such contracts may 
react against the public. 

This is a new way of attacking the 
:nuch-discussed 4% per cent contract, and 
will precipitate a hard fight which will 
he observed with close attention by all 


telephone interests and some commissions. 


More Maintenance, Less Rebuilding 


Proper Maintenance of Plant Eliminates Necessity for Rebuilding—Sug- 
gested Maintenance System Provides for Periodic Inspection of the Entire 
Telephone Plant and Immediate Repairs—Practical Maintenance Hints 


By R. W. Garner, 


General Plant Superintendent, Texas Telephone Co., 


What does maintenance really mean? 
Noah Webster would say the act of 
maintaining. Maintain means to hold, or 
keep in its original condition; so, applied 
tu our job, it means keeping our plant 
in its original condition. 

Of course, we understand that a few 
of you have plants which were badly run 
down when you took the job, but these 
are being gradually repaired and rebuilt 
and it will be up to you then to maintain 
them in their original rebuilt condition. 

Did you ever hear of a railroad being 
rebuilt? I never did, and if you will ob- 
serve a little you will find that the main- 
tenance of so many miles of track is put 
up to a section man, who, with the neces- 
sary number of men, keeps his section of 
track in its original, efficient condition. 

Comparing our business with the rail- 
read, both of which are common carriers, 
our pole line, cable and wires are the 
tracks, over which we do the carrying; 
therefore it is the most important portion 
of our plant to be maintained in its origi- 
nal efficient condition. It follows then, 
that if our plants are regularly inspected 
ard all repairs immediately made, they 
will never have to be rebuilt. 

It is not a hard job to maintain a plant 
properly if you just adopt a system—and 
then stick to the system. Here is a sug- 
gested system, which I know from experi- 
ence is a good one. 


Most of you have a desk calendar pad, 
or at least an office calendar. Select a 
date in each month, when there is a lull 
in your commercial or traffic duties and 
write the words, “Plant Inspection.” 

Generally about the 16th is a good time. 
Make this notation on your calendar on 
the same date in every month of the year. 
On the 17th to 20th write, “Plant Re- 
pairs.” When you get to your office on 
the 16th and turn your calendar pad, you 
will see the notation “Plant Inspection.” 

Don’t let anything, except trouble, in- 
terfere with a trip over your entire plant. 
In doing this, make notes of all irregu- 
larities, such as broken poles, guys, bad 
anchors, cable rubbing poles, tree limbs, 
roofs, etc., cable sleeves down, cable 
rings missing, or pushed along messenger ; 
light wires crossing over messenger, or 
in close proximity underneath; drops ly- 
ing on, or close to light wires, etc. 

Next day, as soon as the regular trou- 
ble is cleared, see that your car contains 
wood cable armor, metal tree guards, drop 
wire, wood moulding, No. 12 annealed 
copper wire, 20-inch strips of old 25 or 
50 pair cable sheath, split in half; one- 
bolt messenger suspension clamps and a 
few through bolts of different lengths. 
Then with the proper tools you are pre- 
pared to make permanent repairs. 

Let us suppose your first item is a case 
where electric light wires cross over the 
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messenger. Place the wood messenger 
guard, in at least a three-foot length, di- 
rectly under the light wires and tie it 
securely so that it will not slip. If light 
wires cross the lead under the cable, wood 
cable armor, three feet long, should be 
placed around the cable and be securely 
tied. I have heard telephone maintenance 
men say that they “consider it unneces- 
sary to waste cable armor, where light 
wires pass under cable, because light 
wires, becoming slack, get farther away 
from the cable,” but you will find that in 
the majority of cases, the light company’s 
lineman doesn’t have the telephone view- 
point and pulls slack in his drops—very 
often—right up against the cable. 

In all cases where tree limbs rub 
against cables, first try to get permission 
and trim the limb; if this cannot be done, 
then place galvanized metal tree guard of 
the proper size. This comes in two-foot 
lengths and completely envelops the cable. 
Tie securely at each end and then place 
rings at regular distances, tying the rings 
so they cannot be pushed along by tlie 
limb. 

In the case of cable sleeves down, we 
recommend old cable sheath, as an added 
protection to the sleeve and make a served 
tic with No. 12 annealed copper wire 
Use old 25 or 50-pair cable sheath, cut 
in 20-inch lengths. Then with a _ cabie 
saw split the cable. One of these lead 
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straps is placed around the sleeve near 
each end and both ends hooked over the 
messenger strand. The outside, or con- 
vex surface, is placed next to the sleeve, 
which leaves the inside, or concave sur- 
face, in which to place the tie wire. 


The annealed wire is then put around 
the cable and messenger about four times. 
Then the lead strap and wire are pressed 
together between the cable and the mes- 
senger and a served tie made by passing 
the wire around the whole tie between 
the cable and the messenger and twisting 
the ends together. When cable sleeves are 
tied this way we believe the. trouble 
caused by them giving way is over. 

Where a cable is bearing hard against 
a foreign pole, the permanent way to fix 
it is to put on a one-bolt messenger sus- 
pension clamp. Wood butt-blocks can be 
used, but if the cable bears hard against 
the pole, the messenger will saw into the 
butt-block in a month’s time—and then 
the cable sheath breaks. 


Aerial Cable Maintenance. 


The most important small item about 


acrial cable maintenance is keeping the 
cable rings properly spaced. One ring 
off, or slipped along the messenger, will 
eventually cause cable trouble; and then 
you have a lot of subscribers out of serv- 
ice, when, by systematic inspection and 
minor repairs, this could have been 
avoided. We are not measuring up to our 
job unless we make every effort to give 
our subscribers first-class service. Inci- 
dentally, the man who is wideawake and 
keeps down the maintenance costs, by fol- 
lowing a system like the one proposed, 
is the one who will get a raise in salary 
from time to time, and I am sure we can 
all use the money. 

Referring again to the railroad com- 
parison in which we called the pole line, 
cable and line wires the track, we have 
side-tracks also in the form of drop- 
wires, which must be maintained, if we 
are to keep the communication trains 
from going in the ditch. 

I think the average telephone man, in 
his anxiety to gain a subscriber, does 
himself and the company more harm by 
Stringing a drop wire through trees than 
is ever gained by the revenue from an- 
other telephone. A drop wire has an av- 
erage life of six or seven years if prop- 
erly supported and free from contact with 
trees or other obstructions, and in fine 
cases out of ten it can be so installed. 


There are cases where it looks impos- 
sible to get a clearance, but I have found 
that the subscriber will permit us to trim 
a tree, or trees, if the matter is properly 
explained to him. Where the subscriber 
i: obstinate and will not listen to reason, 
it is better to not install the telephone, 
but very few people of this kind are en- 
countered. 

\Vhere you trim a tree to clear a drop— 
we'll say two feet—you will avoid future 
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trouble, as well as get more life out of 
that drop, by using drop-wire wood ar- 
mor. Then high winds will not damage 
the wire by swaying limbs and the next 
year, when the tree’s growth comes in con- 
tact with the wire, it is protected and 
that subscriber’s service is not impaired. 
If this protection is not placed it means 
you will have to trim that tree every 
year. This is a loss of time which can 
be avoided—and time money 
made, you know. 

Another important item, which is often 
not given the attention it should have, is 
lightning and high tension current pro- 


saved is 








THE BUSINESS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE ENGAGED. 


The business of making a man should 


lead you to rejoice if you find that your 
intellectual and moral powers are 
growing. 

Ask yourself whether you can think 
more clearly, whether you can see fur- 
ther, whether your powers respond to 
your will more quickly than a month 
ago or a year ago. Are you larger in 
your views? Are you becoming more 
proficient in the use of your mind? Has 
your mind been going through the proc- 
ess that you go through on the football 
field and the hockey court and in the 
gymnasium? 

That is the business in which you are 
engaged, in making stronger and more 
supple the muscles of your mind and 
your moral nature. That must never be 
forgotten as necessary for the greater 
power.— Elihu Root. 








tection. If anyone else has occasion to 
work in your protected terminals, it is 
well to inspect them occasionally, for you 
will generally find some carbons left out. 

Whenever you have occasion to open 
a protected terminal, inspect each work- 
ing pair and see if carbons are in place, 
as well as fuses, and also make sure the 
terminal is properly grounded. 

We recently had a good example in 
Waco of what this protection is worth. 
A 16-pair protected terminal was struck 
by lightning and every fuse in it was 
blown to pieces, as well as nine pairs of 
fuses in subscribers’ station protectors, 
and yet the cable was not damaged in the 
least. Had any carbons been left out, or 
the ground wire broken, we would prob- 
ably have had a 400-pair cable punctured 
in a great many places. 

I have heard it said, that “this kind of 
talk sounds good, but a telephone man- 
ager in a one-man exchange hasn’t time 
to inspect and repair his plant if he keeps 
up his traffic and commercial work.” The 
trouble with most of this type of men is 
that they lack system in handling their 
work. 

Can’t you see that by using system in 
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inspection and repair work you are going 
to greatly reduce the chances of trouble— 
and if you do this you save yourself time 
ir clearing it, as well as make yourselves 
strong with your subscribers, because you 
give them a better service? 

Incidentally, this also makes you strong 
with the company, and when there is a 
bigger and better job the boss generally 
krows who is best qualified to fill the po- 
sition. Don’t kid yourself into believing 
that he does not know when you are 
slighting your work, or that you are not 
doing all of which you are capable. If he 
were not able to judge these things he 
would not now be an executive, but would 
be “skinning poles” and stringing wire if 
he stayed in the telephone business. 

Again referring to the railroad com- 
parison, they maintain their main line and 
side-tracks, but you will notice also that 
the successful railway pays considerable 
attention to the maintenance of its depots 
or stations. How much business would 
they do over good tracks if they did not 
maintain good facilities at the stations for 
the use of the public? 

Maintenance of Substations. 

It is the’ same way in the telephone 
business. We may have a first-class cable 
and wire plant, but if we do not main- 
tain our substations properly, a lot of bad 
service can result. The only way to 
maintain them properly is to inspect them 
once or twice per year, making all minor 
repairs and cleaning up the instruments. 

As an example, I will mention the re- 
sult of an inspection made in one of our 
plants during the month of June. There 
was a total of 83 substations inspected; 
54 were found O. K. and 29 had defects, 
such as loose screws, switch-hooks loose, 
broken mouthpieces and receiver shells, 
bad line and receiver cords, worn-out felt 
bases so the desk stand scratched the 
desk, loose bell adjustments, etc. 


No reports of trouble had been re- 
ceived from the stations inspected, yet the 
figures show that about 35 per cent of 
these subscribers had minor defects that 
would soon have caused trouble reports. 
Incidentally, these 83 subscribers were 
mighty well pleased to note our efforts to 
avoid interruption to their service and 
they, no doubt, will show their apprecia- 
tion in a substantial 
them. 


way when we need 


Regular, 


necessary to success in this business. 


maintenance is 
The 


systematic 


first essential to success is service. 


There are three important elements to 
be considered in rendering service, gual- 
ity of work performed, guantity of work 
done and conduct in doing the work. 
Good service brings satisfaction; the tele- 
phone man who gives satisfaction gains 
the confidence of his subscribers. 

Service — Satisfaction — Confidence —a 
good three-word motto for 
phone employe. 


every tele- 





Hoover Opposes More Radio Control 


Secretary of Commerce Withdraws Support from Legislation for Full Regula- 
tion of Radio—Holds It Inadvisable at Pioneer Stage of Industry—Has 
No Fear of Monopoly but Government Control Over Ether Should Continue 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover has 
withdrawn his support from legislation 
pending in Congress for full federal regu- 
lation of the radio. 

In a letter December 4 to Chairman 
Wallace H. White of the house merchant 
marine committee Mr. Hoover suggested 
that at the present time Congress should 
only amend the present statutes giving the 
commerce department a decree of control 
over wireless communication. 

Mr. Hoover contended that development 
of the industry would be aided by with- 
holding restrictions while it was still in 
the pioneer stage, and he was particularly 
opposed to giving the Department of Com- 
merce any judicial powers under which it 
would be called upon to determine whether 
a monopoly existed. 

With the cooperation of the Department 
of Commerce, Chairman White worked 
on radio legislation during the last ses- 
sion and a bill is pending on the House 
calendar. Secretary Hoover, however, be- 
lieves the rapid changes in the development 
of radio communication during the last 12 
months, and the certainty of new problems 
arising, make enactment of such legisla- 
tion inadvisable until further opportunity 
has been given to study the many ques- 
tions involved. 

The only suggestion for additional legis- 
lation made by Secretary Hoover was that 
an amendment be made to Section 1 of 
the licensing act approved August 13, 1912, 
which would make more definite the juris- 
diction of the Commerce Department over 
the operations of transmitting 
The suggested amendment reads: 


stations. 


“The wave length of every radio trans- 
mitting station for which a license is now 
required by law, its power, emitted wave, 
the character of its apparatus, and the 
time of transmission, shall be fixed by the 
Secretary of Commerce as in his judg- 
ment and discretion he shall deem expedi- 
ent, and may be changed or modified from 
time to time in his discretion.” 

Secretary Hoover’s Letter. 

In his letter Secretary Hoover said: 
“My dear Mr. White: 

I am enclosing herewith a suggestion of 
a very short bill clarifying the powers of 
this department as to radio regulation as 
to interference. 

It does not pretend to confer complete 
regulatory authority, nor does it cover 
many matters which must sooner or later 
receive legislative attention. It is intended 
only to enable the department to retain 
firm control of a situation which is very 
rapidly changing, in which there are some 


elements of danger. 
passed, it will givé time for more consid- 
eration of the whole subject. 

We have long agreed that this industry 
will ultimately require exhaustive legisla- 
tion, and you have given a vast amount 
of valuable time, care and study to the 
subject, not only as manifested by the bills 
which you have introduced, but by your 
cooperation in the annual radio conferences 
we have held. I have, of course, been in 
full sympathy with your efforts. 

I feel, however, that the new develop- 
ments in the art during the last 12 months 
has taken such a departure as to require 
somewhat further time for ascertaining its 
ultimate result to the public before we can 
adequately determine the proper course of 
legislation. There is a probability that 
by the end of that time, we may require 
wholly new legislative provisions. 

Sees No Monopoly in Radio. 

“The short bill proposed will reinforce 
the fundamental situation so that no public 
damage can result from delay, whereas 
much public advantage might result from 
a further clarity of our knowledge as to 
the application of this new system of com- 
munication. As you are aware, there is 
no monopoly in the radio world .at the 
present time, there being more than 500 
broadcasting stations, of which not more 
than four are the property of any one in- 
stitution. 

With only 57 wave lengths and 500 sta- 
tions—rapidly increasing—we are today 
forced to certain duplications of waves and 
to the division of time between stations. 
If there were enough wave lengths for 
all, the matter would be much simpler. 
Any attempt to give preference among sta- 
tions in the allotment of wave lengths on 
the basis of quality of programs raises 
the question of censorship, the implications 
of which I cannot at present accept. 

Beyond this, three major things have 
developed during the last 12 months. The 
first is the interconnection of stations by 
which a single voice may be broadcast 
from all parts of the United States. This 
interconnection has been most successfully 
carried out by the use of the wire systems 
between broadcasting stations, but other 
methods of interconnection are in use and 
process of development. It is difficult to 
see as yet what the public implications of 
interconnection will be. 

During the past year there have been 
discoveries in the use of higher power, 
and, therefore, larger areas of broadcast- 
ing, which may result in a single station 
being able to cover a large portion, if not 
all, of the country. 
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This raises questions 


If such .a .bill is” 


of the rights‘of local stations and the 
rights of local listeners. 

Still another development has been the 
fact that it has been found possible by 
indirect advertising to turn broadcasting to 
highly profitable use. If this were mis- 
used, we would be confronted with the 
fact that service more advantageous to the 
listeners would be crowded out for adver- 
tising purposes. 

Discusses Limitation Question. 

“Because of this situation there is grow- 
ing up a demand for the limitation of the 
number of stations in a given area, and 
that such a limitation should be based on 
the service needs of the community, just 
as public untilities are generally limited by 
the rule of public convenience and neces- 
sity. Again this enters a dangerous field 
of recognizing monopoly and implied cen- 
sorship. 

On the other hand, we may be in a 
rush to broadcasting which may in time 
die down and the number of stations may 
decrease. Alternatively, improvement in 
the art may increase the number of avail- 
able wave lengths and no priorities need 
then be contemplated. 

These are not all of the shifts in pro- 


gress, and we may have to come to the: 


conclusion that many station owners must 
be considered as having abandoned the 
field of private enterprise and entered that 
of public service. In view of these 
changes, we may have to reconsider the 
regulation of the whole are from the point 
of view of the listener. | 

The public interest of radio broadcast- 
ing is rapidly widening. Entertainment and 
amusement have ceased to be its principal 
purposes. The public, especially our people 
on farms and in isolated communities, are 
coming to rely on it for information neces- 
sary to the conduct of their daily affairs. 
It is rapidly becoming a necessity, and they 
rightly feel that, since the public medium 
of the ether is used to reach them, that 
they have a direct and justifiable interest 
in the manner in which it is conducted. 
Says Congress Must Fix Regulation. 

“From all of this it seems to me that 
there is a tendency which may require an 
entirely different basis in character, theory 
and extent of legislation than we have 
contemplated in the past. 

The basis of regulation and the funda- 
mental policies to be followed must be 
finally declared by Congress, not left to 
an administrative officer. Hitherto, we 
have conceived the problem to be one of 
interference, but there is now opening !e- 
fore us a whole vista of difficult problems. 
The development of the art is such that 
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the whole situation is changing rapidly, 
and the opinion of today on the solution 
for a given difficulty is worthless tomor- 
row. 

I hope that another year’s experience 
will show what direction of legislative 
course must be pursued. Meantime I feel 
that we would be actual gainers by allow- 
ing the industry to progress naturally and 
unhampered, except by the maintenance of 
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a firm principle—of government control of 
the ether and the elimination of interfer- 
ence so far as it is possible. 

The suggestion which I enclose is nec- 
essary under whatever regulatory theory 
may develop. It merely affirms the author- 
ity now exercised by the department over 
wave lengths, power, apparatus and time 
of operation. It is in the nature of emer- 
gency legislation urgently needed to pre- 
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serve the situation in the public interest 
until a final and complete legislative policy 
can be adopted. It contains the provision 
reserving control by the federal govern- 
ment over the ether.” 

As a result of the position taken by 
Secretary Hoover, it is considered doubt- 
ful that there will be any important 
legislation dealing with the radio industry 
at the short session of Congress. 


Carolinas Association Organized 


Representatives of Telephone Companies from the Two Carolinas Organize 
the Carolinas Telephone Association at Conveation Held Last Week in 
Charlotte, N. C.—Plan of Organization and Proceedings of Meeting 


The Carolinas Telephone Association, 
composed of telephone companies in the 
two Carolinas was formed as a result’ of 
the two-day convention at Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C., Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week, December 3 and 4. 

Plan of Organization. 

The plan of organization adopted at 
the second day’s gathering provides for a 
president and secretary-treasurer for the 
two-state organization, and a_ vice-presi- 
dent elected from each of the states 
to act as presiding officer when the divi- 
sions of the two states meet together. The 
hoard of directors for the association is to 
consist of four directors from each state. 

Following out this plan of organiza- 
tion, the following officers were elected by 
the convention : 

President, C. P. McCluer, general man- 
ager, Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Tarboro, N. C. 

Vice-President for North Carolina, J. F. 
Hayden, general manager, North State 
Telephone Go., High Point, N. C. 

Vice-President for South Carolina, J. 
W. Sproles, general manager, Greenwood 
Telephone Co., Greenwood, S. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer, J. R. Porter, gen- 
eral manager, Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Henderson, N. C. 

The registration during the first day 
oi the convention totaled 72. This num- 
ber was raised to 87 the following day. 

Clarence Kuester, secretary of the 
Charlotte Chamber of Commerce, in his 
address of welcome, urged the members 
of the Independent companies to cooper- 
ate. He also told them that they must 
“read, study and think,” if they were to 
succeed. 

F. B. MacKinnon, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, was one of the 
Principal speakers at the opening session 
cf the convention, Wednesday morning. 

In pointing out the need for the 
Organization of an association in that sec- 
tion of the country, Mr. MacKinnon 
Stressed the fact that “no business can live 


for itself alone” and that “the business 
that is not with us is against us.” 

“There are in North Carolina,” said he, 
“233 Independent organizations and 81 
ell exchanges. In South Carolina there 
ere 55 Bell exchanges and 115 Indepen- 
cent companies. The Bell company has a 
unity that we are lacking unless we or- 
ecanize. Therefore, there should be in 
North and South Carolina and in Virginia 
some central organization that would 
take up the problems which confront us 
as a body, so that there could be con- 
certed action in dealing with them.” 

The necessity of the two groups in the 
telephone world was pointed out by the 
speaker. It was shown that to keep up 
the spirit of rivalry and the spirit of 
competition where it would be beneficial 
to both the Bell and the Independent com- 
panies is essential. Mr. MacKinnon spoke 
of the cordial relations which have existed 
in recent years between the Bell and the 
{ndependent companies. 

The future of 
in the two states was taken up. 


the telephone industry 
Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon stated that there was a doubling 
in the number of telephones installed 
every two years and that the problem con- 
fronting the telephone men of today is, 
how can the future of the business be 
cared for. He said this would be especial- 
ly true in the Piedmont section, due to the 
growth which was to be expected. 

In concluding his address, Mr. MacKin- 
on showed that proper management is 
the panacea for existing ills. 

Following Mr. MacKinnon’s address, a 
number of the prominent telephone men 
present were called on for short talks. 

C. R. McCluer, of Tarboro, president 
of the Carolina Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.; R. B. Babington, of Gastonia, presi- 
dent of the Piedmont Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.; R. H. Wright, of Durham, 
president of the Interstate Telephone Co., 
all made brief addresses during the fore- 
oon session and discussed telephone serv- 
ice from various angles. 


At the Wednesday afternoon session, 


which began at 2:30 o’clock, Frank W. 
Shealy, chairman of the Railroad Com- 
mission of South Carolina, was one of the 
speakers. J. W. Coffey, of Indianapolis, 
'nd., was another and H. C. Tucker, man- 
ager of the Sumter Telephone Co., of 
Sumter, S. C., was another. 
Mr. Shealy discussed the 
hetween the public and the telephone com- 
sany and the function of the state in reg- 
ulating telephone service. Mr. Coffey dis- 
cussed “Telephone Auditing” and Mr. 
Tucker’s subject was “Telephone vs. Ra- 
Topics for general discussion dur- 
ing the afternoon session were “Telephone 
Rates,” “Depreciation,” and “Service.” 
Morgan B. Speir, general manager in 
the Carolinas for the Southern Bell Tel- 
cphone & Telegraph Co. was a speaker 
on the afternoon program, talking 
the relationship of the Bell system to Inde- 
pentfent companies. He 
desire of his company to cooperate with 
independent companies and with associa- 
tions of telephone companies to meet the 
modern demand for telephone service still 
more efficiently. 


relationship 


dio.” 


upon 


expressed the 


He pictured the increased 
cemand for telephone service as business 
and industry more and more come to de- 
pend on the telephone for prompt dispatch 
ot business instead of depending so largely 
upon correspondence. 

Among the numbers on the program at 
the Thursday morning session was a dis- 
cussion by James N. Cox, general man- 
ager of 
Cookeville, Tenn., on the subject, “Stand- 
ard Charges for Telephone Service,” and 
a talk by E. L. Barnes, president of the 
Rock Hill Telephone Co., Rock Hill, S. C., 
on “Association Work and Benefits to Be 
Derived Therefrom.” 

The entertainment feature of the 
vention was a luncheon and Pioneers’ 
initiation ceremony which commenced at 
1 o'clock, the initiation being in charge 
of J. K. Johnston, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
and H. E. Bradley, of Harrisburg, Pa. 

At the afternoon session election re- 
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the Gainesboro Telephone Co., 
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Operator—An Intensely Human Being 


Unjust Criticism Heaped Upon Operator Due to Public’s Lack of Information 
Regarding Her Work—Time Has Come to Let Subscribers on the Inside and 
to Educate Them—Result Will Be Good Will Between Public and Operators 


By Miss Margaret Grace, 


Traffic Chief, Fort Dodge Telephone Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa 


“The hand that rocks the cradle—” 

Has been ‘suing in every land, 
The hand that clips the coupons 

Is another handy hand ; 

The hand that holds four aces 

You may play for all its worth; 
But—the hand that plugs the switchboard 

Is the hand that runs the earth. 

—The Voice. 

Much has been said “pro” and “con” 
concerning the telephone operator, the 
most intensely human individual on this 
great, big, green footstool—the earth. The 
“con” side leads in popular votes, for 
where there is one champion for this self- 
sacrificing, much maligned person, there 
are three nagging and. blaming her, for 
some of the most unique and unreasonable 
things to be conceived by the human mind. 

The writer happened to be in a small 
town of about 500 souls the other evening, 
where the telephone office was situated up 
over one of the general store buildings. 
The little town was all bedecked in holiday 
attire, with flags and banners floating, for 
the American Legion was staging a carni- 
val and “pavement” dance to celebrate the 
event of the completion of three blocks of 
new paving by that progressive little Iowa 
town. 

Standing among the spectators, I hap- 
pened to glance up at the window. and 
saw the switchboard in the telephone office 
and the faithful telephone operator push- 
ing the plugs. Her pleasant voice saying, 
“Number, please?” carried to me down be- 
low on the street, as the band was playing 
and everyone else had closed his place of 
business and she alone was working at her 
post. Something about the situation, com- 
mon as it was and is in my knowledge of 
the telephone operators’ field of duty, 
struck me so poignantly, so forcibly as 
being most unreasonable and: unfair. I 
thought of the unjust criticism of that 
faithful girl. 

A great deal of that unjust criticism 
of this faithful servant of the people is 
from an uneducated and ignorant public. 
By this statement I mean a public, through 
no fault on its part, ignorant as to the use 
of the telephone, for the reason that the 
telephone companies have always, in the 
past, kept their business so private, so shut 
off from the public eye. However, some 
of the more progressive companies are 
beginning to see and realize the value of 
the slogan, “Educate the public,” and this 
must be done for harmony and friendly 
feelings. 

There is no other profession or line of 


business where individuals are engaged in 
catrying on their work so secretly as in 
the operating rooms of most telephone 
companies, wholly shut off from the public 
view. So, it is not to be wondered at that 
the public does not understand the meth- 
ods of the system. 


In the bank the patrons are told kindly 
how to endorse the check, just where and 

















Miss Grace Urges Education of Public to 
an Appreciation of the Operator As 
an Intensely Human Being. 


how to sign. In every other place of busi- 
ness they can see the operations, or trans- 
actions are all told. Have they, in the 
past, been told or enlightened in regard to 
the intricacies of the use of the telephone? 
No. Then they are not to blame for their 
ignorance with regard to the operation of 
a telephone exchange. 

Some wrong impressions have been 
gained by patrons by going into the 
smaller exchanges (which serve as meet- 
ing places for a few) where the switch- 
boards and public booth are all in one 
room, to find operators reading, eating 
candy, or embroidering. Never having 
been in the larger operating rooms where 
all such things are tabooed, these patrons 
have gained a wrong impression of the 
telephone business in general. Moreover, 
these practices are fast being forbidden, 
even in the small offices. 


The telephone operator has made her 
entrance into the movies. We are now 
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having a series of pictures of “The Tele- 
phone Girl,” with a popular showing and 
following over the country. Here again 
we find the operator shown as a silly- 
headed, overdressed girl, once in a while 
doing something clever, but always chew- 
ing gum and conducting herself in a most 
flippant manner. Is it strange, then, that 
the already misunderstanding public draws 
his or her conclusions? 


“It pays to advertise” is a splendid slo- 
gan and nowhere else is this more true 
than in the telephone industry. The tele- 
phone companies must help the public: 
they must train their patrons in the proper 
use of the telephone, and many of them 
are already starting a campaign along 
these lines. The American people are 
noted for their loyal and independent 
spirit and nowhere else is this more pro- 
nounced than in our average, well-trained 
telephone girls. 

The American people, on the other 
hand, are often accused of being rude and 
discourteous, and especially is this found 
to be true in their use of the telephone. 

The professional man comes to his 
office in the morning at about nine “bells.” 
Perhaps his coffee has not been as good as 
it might have been. The natural result is 
that Miss Telephone Operator, who has 
reported for duty at six bells that morn- 
ing, comes in for “the wrath to come.” 

The tired business man returns from a 
calm and serene autumn afternoon, spent 
on the beautiful greensward of the golf 
links. His luck has been “not so good.” 
Little Miss Telephone Operator (longing 
to be out this beautiful day) is the first 
and most convenient person to “cuss” for 
a wrong number (perhaps not always her 
fault). 

Mrs. Snob, who is at the top of the 
social ladder and who is, supposedly, cul- 
tured and refined, can’t get a certain num- 
ber. She has been calling it all morning— 
and she positively knows Mrs. Gadabout is 
always at home at this particular hour in 
the morning. (Mrs. Gadabout took a no- 
tion to take a drive in the nipping air this 
particular morning.) Mrs. Snob angrily 
denounces “that lazy Central” for not even 
ringing the number, and then laments, 
“But what can one expect of a mere tele- 
phone girl?” 

The patient little Miss Telephone Gir! 
quietly smiles to herself (lest that smile 
be caught by an ever-observant supervisor 
who would demand an explanation) and 
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considers the source, knowing that while 
she does not occupy the social position of 
Mrs. Snob, she has and retains the higher 
position of being a “lady.” 

But not all telephone patrons are like 
these. There are many who are consider- 
ate, realizing a little of the problems of 
the girl at the switchboard. 

Mrs. Pleasant Voice sends a kindly note 
of sincere gratitude with a box of dainty 
sweets, to the night toll operator who so 
patiently and with untiring effort completed 
a call across the continent to a far-away 
city, being compelled to build up her cir- 
cuits in all sorts of ways, as the direct cir- 
cuits were out of order, due to unusual 
and severe storms. 

With the lightning playing over and 
across the wires, she faithfully stayed on 
her circuits and with the cracking and 
smashing in her ears, reached her destina- 
tion—San Francisco. The result was that 
two hearts were made happy, as the sick 
message conveyed the fact that mother 
had passed the crisis in her serious illness 
and would live. 

Then there is the considerate and ex- 
ceedingly busy grain man who, with all 
his nerve-racking work, trying to sell the 
corn, oats, and wheat while the market is 
at top-notch prices, thus making for his 
company and his customer a big margin 
on the transactions, snatches a few mo- 
ments of his time to dash off a letter to 
the telephone company in praise of the 
exceedingly good service he is receiving. 

If the patrons could only realize what a 
few words of praise mean to a tired and 
nerve-racked, careworn soul (the soul of 
the telephone girl), they would not be so 
sparing of the few kind words spoken in 
her behalf. It is to the voice traveler of 
the wires, “the weavers of speech,” what 
an oasis in the desert is to the thirsty and 
tired traveler. 

The writer has sat with her headset on, 
listening in with the operators—the light 
flashes—the operator’s voice says, “Num- 
ber, please” 
fax 2645.” The operator’s voice repeats 
“Colfax 2649" (figures 5 and 9 being so 
easily confused). 


; the subscriber’s voice, “Col- 


The subscriber, trying 
to carry on a conversation with someone 
in the room while giving her number, does 
not hear the operator’s wrong repetition, 
“Yes, please, Colfax 2649” she answers. 

Subscriber’s voice then says disgustedly, 
“Oh, Pshaw! Central has given me the 
wrong number again,” and bangs up the 
receiver in the ear of the innocent and un- 
offending patron at the other end. 

These are only a very few of the things 
that go to make up the life of a telephone 
operator. Of course, it is a public utility's 
‘yusiness to give good service and the kind 
of service the public wants and is willing 
0 pay for, but it is not the public’s privi- 
ege to abuse nor let loose the bit of tem- 
per which is displayed at times, like a fire- 
vorks display, on the helpless and patient 
telephone girl. 
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RUNNING WATER 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Rushing, tumbling, flowing, and gliding, is the water of the Rocky river 
below my window here. Where is it going that it needs to so continually 
and insistently hurry on? Is its duty farther on any greater than it is here: 
Is that soft, chuckling and gurgling its manner of speech? 

Just now I notice that it makes a frothy splashing as it comes into con- 
tact with the pier and then glides to the edge and slides around and away— 
where? The eddying snowflakes drop unexpectedly into its midst and soon 
melt into its service. 

And now comes the sun, slipping from behind a snow cloud, casting 
thousands of lights into the hurrying little waves; but they cannot hold the 
sunbeams as they do the snowflakes, for now the sun has gone into hiding, 
taking her sun jewels with her, but the little waves never pause in their 


hurrying journey. Where? 
river I love to watch so well. 


service. 


ing of a great service pattern. 


of our service. 


represents activity and life. 








I do not know. 

As I lean back in my big easy chair, my thoughts stray away from the 
I see countless thousands of women in the 
United States with fingers and thoughts hurrying toward a given goal 


The very earnestness of these young women inspires additions to their 
number. And these beginners, like the snowflakes, soon blend into the weav- 


Somehow, I cannot help but think of the sunlight and shadows, laughter 
and tears that these weavers of speech are constantly blending into the great 
service pattern on our telephone loom of wires, which are spread over and 
under city and hamlet; across rivers and prairies; over mountains and valleys. 

If we only knew the sunlight and shadows, laughter and tears that trav- 
eled through the cords which we use, we could better understand the value 


MORAL: Stagnant water gathers 


sickness and death; flowing water 























“The time has come,” as the walrus said, 
“to talk of many things.” The time has 
come for the telephone companies to do a 
little broadcasting to the public; to let 
them in on the inside of the high-board 
fence, which has hitherto been built 
around all things connected with the busi- 
ness of the company. 

Explain a few of the proper ways to use 
the telephone, a few of the “do’s” and a 
few of the “do nots.” The public will 
welcome it, for it is not their fault that 
they have not been educated. It will make 
things easier for both the company and the 
patrons, each one knowing their part of 
the transaction. The good will of both 
the patrons and the operator will increase, 
and when good will increases, all will be 
happy. 

MORAL: Take the advice of the wal- 


rus. 


CAROLINAS ASSOCIATION 
ORGANIZED. 
(Concluded from page 15.) 
ports were made by the various commit- 
tees and officers elected to complete the 
organization of the new Carolinas Tele- 

phone Association. 
Exhibits were presented at the conven- 
tion by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 


Co., of Rochester, N. Y.; Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., Automatic Electric 
Co., Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Re- 
liable Electric Co. and Cook Electric Co., 
of Chicago; French Battery & Carbon Co., 
of Madison, Wis., and the Coffey System 
& Audit Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 





Spain-Africa Cable Provides Inter- 
Continental Service. 


A new submarine telephone cable to con- 
nect Algeciras, Spain, with Ceuta, Moroc- 
co, has been ordered by the Compania 
Telefonica Nacional de Espana, the Span- 
ish subsidiary of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp., which recently 
took over the operation of the telephone 
system in Spain. 

The connection will be another step in 
the telephone communication between 
Spain and Africa, which was officially in- 
augurated a month ago. At that time 
King Alfonso of Spain spoke with Gen- 
eral Primo de Rivera, President of the 
Spanish Military Directorate, in Tetuan, 
Morocco, for eight minutes. Barcelona also 
was connected with Africa when Colonel 
Sosthenes Behn, president of the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp., talked 
with Tetuan. 





Practical Radio for Telephone Men 


Seventh of a Series of Articles on the Installation, Operation and Main- 


tenance of the Radio in the Home— Discussion of Amplification — Untuned 
Radio. Frequency Amplification; Its Insertion in Circuit and Operation 


Member I. R. E.; Associate Member 


Ever since the first signal was trans- 
mitted across the Atlantic Ocean in 1901, 
radio engineers have been trying to make 
that signal stable and readable under all 
conditions and at all times of the day. 

The first method tried in the early days 


By Allan C. Forbes, 


transformer coupled types. The resistance 
coupled type is now obsolete for radio fre- 
quency purposes, because of the grid to 
plate short-circuiting effect that takes place 
due to the capacity of the tubes, and it is 
only used on waves over 1,000 meters. 
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Fig. 1. Schematic Diagram Showing Radio 


was increased power at the transmitting 
station, for it was then believed that the 
transmitting of readable commercial sig- 
nals over great distances was simply a 
question of being able to get sufficient 
power into the antenna. 

This method was pursued first because 
they knew very little about conditions gov- 
erning the traveling of the wave itself, 
and secondly because all they had to re- 
ceive with were crystal detectors, and 
they had no way of amplifying the signal 
prior to detecting it or after it was de- 
tected. 

When it was found that increasing the 
power of the transmitting station did not 
solve the problem, engineers turned their 
efforts towards the amplifying of the sig- 
nal itself, but achieved no success until 
the advent of the vacuum tube. Then it 
was immediately perceived that the solu- 
tion of the distance problem lay in the 
amplification of the. wave before it was 
detected or rectified. This lead to the 
development of what is known as radio 
frequency amplification. 

Another form of amplification that is 
used with considerable success is audio 
frequency amplification. This is the 
amplifying of the received signal after it 
leaves the detector. 

General broadcasting, which occurred in 
the latter part of 1921, brought an in- 
creased demand for radio frequency am- 
plification, because it was seen that it 
would not only increase the receiving range 
of a given set but would add volume to the 
final rectified signal without amplifying 
the static and tube noises that occur with 
the single-tube set. 

Various methods of amplifying this ra- 
dio frequency current have been used, the 
more common being the resistance and 





Frequency Amplifier Connected in Circuit. 


When used on this or higher waves it 
gives good, quiet amplification, but on the 
ordinary broadcasting wave bands poor re- 
sults are obtained. 

Transformer coupled types are almost 
entirely used nowadays and include both 
iron and air core. Most manufacturers 
prefer some sort of an iron core because 
it stabilizes the action and smooths off 
the high resonant peaks. Fig. 1 shows 
the general scheme of connection. 

Experience has shown that one stage 
of amplification hardly pays to bother with, 
and the difference between two and three 
stages is so small, considering the amount 
of additional apparatus required that near- 
ly all engineers agree that two stages of 
radio frequency are quite sufficient for 
ordinary purposes. 

Untuned radio frequency has the ad- 
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E. 


One of the principal disadvantages of 
untuned radio frequency amplification is 
the tendency of the amplifying tubes to 
go into oscillation. There are various 
methods of controlling this, one of the 
most common and familiar ways being to 
insert a potentiometer in the grid return 
to filament of the first tube. 

Another disadvantage of untuned radio 
frequency is one of manufacturing prin- 
cipally and is the lability of the trans- 
former to have a “peak,” which means 
that greater amplification will be had on 
the wave length that the “peak” occurs at. 

Modern design and careful manufactur- 
ing methods have reduced this defect, how- 
ever, in some types so that fairly even 
amplification is secured over the entire 
wave length band for which the trans- 
former is designed, which in most cases 
is from 225 to 550 meters. 

A good, simple, fairly selective and sensi- 
tive long distance set, constructed for use on 
a loop or antenna and ground, consists of 
three stages of radio frequency amplifica- 
tion, a detector, and, two stages of audio 
amplification. Fig. 2 shows the set to 
be used with an antenna and ground. Fig. 
3 shows the same set adapted for use with 
a loop. 

When used with an outside antenna and 
ground a vario coupler with tapped primary 
is required and this makes two additional 
When used with a loop 
only, the variable condenser is required 
and this with the potentiometer are the 
only controls needed. 


tuning controls. 


Where extreme se- 
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Fig. 2. 


Schematic Diagram Giving Connections for Tnree Stages of Untuned Radio 


Frequency Using Antenna and Ground. 


vantage that, when using two or more 
stages of amplification, loop reception is 
possible—and this makes for simplicity in 
tuning, as only one tuning control (a 
variable condenser across the loop) is re- 
quired. 
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lectivity is not required, this makes an 
ideal set and will give excellent result 
with a minimum of tuning controls. 

A radio frequency amplifier is not so 
noisy because the noises due to the tube 
and nearby interference are not amplified 
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by the radio frequency amplifier in the 
same proportion as the signal; also a set 
employing this method of amplification 
tunes sharper than one employing audio 
frequency. One of ‘the principal draw- 
backs to the use of audio frequency has 
been that it detracts from the selectivity 
of the set and makes it tune considerably 
broader. 

The detector follows the square law— 
consequently the greater the electromo- 
tive force applied to the grid of the de- 
tector, the greater will be the variation in 
the plate circuit, the more efficient the tube, 
and the greater the volume of signal. 

For this reason it is advisable to amplify 
before detection. An amplification of ten 
times before detection will give 100 times 
the response in the head telephones or 
loudspeaker. For the same reason, a radio 
frequency amplification of only five times 
is equal to an audio frequency amplification 
of 25 times. This square 
more clearly shown in the following as- 
sumption : 

Suppose a transmitting station is radiat- 
ing 10 amperes in the antenna and this 
gives a signal (with detector only) audi- 
bility of 10. Now if the current in the 
transmitting antenna is reduced to one 
ampere, the audibility of the received sig- 
nal will be reduced to 1/100 of its former 
value—1/10 of unit audibility. 

If two stages of audio frequency ampli- 
fication are added to the detector and if 
each stage amplifies 20 times—the total 
amplification, 20 X 20 = 400—then the re- 
sulting audibility would be 40 and the sig- 
nal would be heard. 


On the other hand, if two stages of 
radio frequency amplification preceded the 
detector and each stage were amplified five 
times, the total amplification would be 
5 X5=25, and the -audibility of the re- 
ceived signal would be 62.5 after detection 
and 10,000 plus if two stages of audio fre- 
quency amplification are used in addition. 

The square law of response results in 
strong signals being made very strong and 
weak signals being very 
case of strong static 
turbances) with occasional crashes, this 
frequently results in the drowning out 
of the somewhat weaker signal. 

On the other hand, either the 
autodyne or heterodyne method of recep- 
tion is employed, the current in the head 
telephones is proportional to the .current 
in the antenna. Hence the response is 
greater for a very weak signal than for 
a loud one. Thus a decided and more fa- 
vorable ratio of signal to static strength 
is obtained by the use of the latter method 
of reception. . 

The radio frequency amplifier amplifies 
tle voltage variations impressed into the 
grid circuit from the secondary circuit of 
the receiver. 

The voltage across the secondary cir- 
cuit condenser is applied between the grid 


law action is 


weak. In the 


dis- 


(atmospheric 


when 
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and filament of the first tube. This alter- 
nating voltage varies at a radio frequency. 
These voltage variations produce corre- 
sponding current variations in the plate 
circuit of the first tube. Most of the 
voltage amplification takes place in the 
tube and some in the transformer used 
between successive stages. 

The primary winding of a one-to-three 
ratio transformer is included with the plate 
circuit of the first tube. The variations 
in the current passing through the pri- 
mary winding of the transformer induce 
a varying voltage in the secondary wind- 
ing. These variations in voltage are im- 
pressed in the grid circuit of the second 
tube, causing amplified current variations 
in the plate circuit of the tube. 

This process is repeated through each 
stage of radio frequency amplification, and 
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Untuned radio frequency amplification is 
easy to construct, works easily and is ex- 
tremely simple to operate. It is in fact 
the easiest set to operate that can be 
built by the ordinary individual, and for 
this reason it should be more popular than 
it has been in the past. Of course, it is 
not so selective as those sets employing 
tuned radio frequency, but when cost of 
apparatus and complication of controls is 
considered the untuned radio frequency set 
is a very hard one to beat. 

Those of us who live in the more con- 
gested districts where we have three or 
six strong local stations to deal with have 
more of a problem on our hands than the 
fellow who lives in the outlying district 
and has no local station to interfere with 
him. Our problem is therefore a different 


one to his. In the former case we must 
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Fig. 3. 


Schematic Diagram Giving Connections for Three Stages of Untuned Radio 


Frequency Using Loop. 


the amplified current variations in the 
plate current of this last tube are im- 
pressed on the grid of the detector tube. 
They are then rectified and lead into the 
telephones or the audio-frequency ampli- 
fier. 

All sets employing radio frequency am- 
plification should be thoroughly shielded. 
3y this is meant that the cabinet housing 
the tubes and tuning apparatus should be 
shielded and the cabinet should be divided 
into six compartments; each compartment 
shielded from the only 
stage of radio frequency amplification in 
a compartment, the 


other and one 
detector in another 
compartment and each stage of audio fre- 
quency in a separate The 
telephone cords connectmg the head set or 
loud speaker to the set 
shielded so as to prevent the capacity of 
the operator’s body from disturbing the 
action of the amplifier. 


compartment. 


should also be 


As mentioned in a previous paragraph 
the great trouble with a set of this kind 
is the difficulty of preventing it from os- 
cillating. A careful operator will have 
very little trouble from this source if a 
400-ohm potentiometer is used and the 
various stages shielded from one another. 
A tuning unit is not necessary but it would 
be -well to experiment with one and take 
note of the results obtained when using 
the tuning unit and when not using it, 


have a set that is very selective in addi- 
tion to being sensitive. In the latter case 
all that we require is a good strong ampli- 
fier. The set does not have to be ultra- 
selective. 

If your location is such that you can 
use one of these sets then by all means do 
so, because what is the use of getting a 
complicated set—one that is hard to tune 
when a set that is easy to tune will ac- 
complish the same results and give com- 
plete satisfaction ? 


Coin-Box Telephones to Be Used 
in Warsaw, Poland. 

L. J. Cochrane, clerk to the trade com- 
missioner in the office of the acting com- 
mercial attache of the United States gov- 
ernment at Warsaw, Poland, says in his 
weekly report of November 1: 

“Coin box telephones are shortly to be 
installed at various points in Warsaw. 
The coin to be used is the 20 groshe piece 

This installation has been under consid- 
eration for some time but has been delayed 
by the fact that the 5 groshe coins, though 
of a different material, are of the same 
size as the 20 groshe coins and could easily 
he used in place of the latter. 

This difficulty has been obviated by in- 
troducing a magnetic arrangement, so con- 
structed that only the 20 groshe pieces can 
be used in operating the telephone.” 





Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 






On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


If words which run from my pen could 


tell 

The feelings which in my heart doth 
dwell, 

Then were it easy, good friends ot 
mine, 

To express my sentiments with written 
line. 

But lips oft are dumb though the heart 
rejoice, 

The eyes may speak when tails the 
voice, 


And usually all we can think to say 
Is “what lovely weather we're having 
today.” 

It is often hard to put into the written 
word the things which drift through our 
minds and in cases like this we, as indi- 
viduals, can merely say nothing. But take 
the case of a commission who have to pass 
on the reasonableness of telephone rates— 
it is much more difficult, because they 
must end up by making some declaration. 

| have often wondered how a commis- 
sion, having several different applications 
before it from companies having widely 
diverging styles of plants and customs of 
management, could make even an approxi- 
mately intelligent decision in the several 
cases. 

One from a company having 
many miles of rural lines, in a generally 
dilapidated condition, and a low ebb in the 
treasury, and another being a big company 
with its attendant unwieldiness in the mat- 
ter of mobility of 


case is 


its labor and conse- 
quently high costs per unit of everything. 

Then, again, there might be a smaller 
company with better lines and under eff- 
cient management, which, having made a 
success of the business and accumulated 
a good tangible surplus, might have its 





Gentlemen, I've earned 









I need an increase in 


“The Debatable Point 


Careful Management.” 


rates, though no higher than the old rates 
of the other applicants, come up for criti- 
cism from an action begun by some of 
its patrons who thought it was making 
too much money. 


only 4 % this last year, 


Is Whether a Commission Can 
Al‘ow One Company to Earn More Net Than Another, 
Thereby Recognizing Thrift, Ability and 


By Well Clay 


All three angles are possible in a day’s 
business before a telephone commission. 
Solomon would have his work cut out ‘for 
him, in my opinion. 


the 


Will the average commission enjoy 
job of telling the successful 
telephone management that 
its rates are too high, be- 
has been able to 
little more than its 
neighboring company which, 
perhaps, can only earn a 4 
or 5 per cent on its invest- 
ment net? 

And then, after settling 
this case, will it feel justi- 


cause it 
carn a 


fied in allowing a much 
larger rate increase to a 
large operating compaty? 


The latter can not get its 
work done as cheaply as the 
smaller company, by reason 
of the fact that, whereas the 
smaller company has a small, easily-moved 
force of men, who can do anything from 
building a pole line to splicing cable and 
repairing trouble on the board, as against 
the fact that the large company has only 
specialists, so to speak, in each department 
who do not double in anything else. This 
naturally makes even the smallest under- 
taking a costly affair for the large com- 
pany, for not only must costly records be 
made and kept, and blue-prints prepared, 
but the transportation of men long dis- 
tances for trivial causes, seemingly, makes 
costs mount up tremendously. 

Every dollar piled onto the capital ac- 
count must earn its share of the dividends 
or else there will be no divi- 
dends: also every dollar so 
spent must remain fixed in 
the capital account during 
the entire life of the com- 
pany, to lose with 
the rest of the dollars. 

It stands to that 
the costs of a large company 
must be greater than those 
of a smal er unit. The small 
car can turn around in less 


win or 


reason 


space than the big ones, but 
the big ones are better in 
some other lines. One who 
would say that car costs per 
mile for both large and 
small machines should be the 
same would be wide of the facts. This 
may be equally true of the large and small 
telephone compani€s. 

The only debatable point seems to be 
whether a commission can allow one com- 
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pany to earn more net than another, there- 
by recognizing thrift, ability and careful 
management, and allowing a laudable am- 
bition to excel to be rewarded. I think 
the commissions are inclined to foster the 





‘Learned 9% asi year thru 
good mana 


ment, why are| 
my rates up for 
Criticism ? 
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“A Company Which Under Efficient Management Had 
Accumulated a Good Surplus Might Have Had Its 
Rates, Though No Higher Than the Old Rates of 
Other Applicants, Come Up for Criticism.’’ 


idea as far as they are able. It only rests 
on the question of what is a fair rate of 
return. 

If the rules governing the decisions in 
such cases are specific as to amount, as 
they are in some states, then it becomes a 
question as to whether it pays to try to 
exceed a reasonable average in excellence 
of service. 

APHORISM : 
be a dead heat? 


Must the telephone race 


Employes of Northwestern Bell 
Lead in Securities Sales. 

The Bell Telephone Securities Corp. 
reports that for the first nine months of 
the year the Northwestern Bell company 
led in percentage of employes who had 
made sales during the period. This was 
accomplished largely through the plant. 
traffic and engineering departments. 

_ In the first ten months of the year 4,162 
persons in Northwestern territory were 
interested, and to them a total of 17,979 
sold. 


of them paid cash. 


shares were The greater majority 
This is part of the 
customer ownership plans that the parent 
Bell company has been popularizing the 
country over. 

Prices in the Metai Markets. 

New York, December 8.—Copper- 
Steady ; electrolytic, spot and futures, 141% 
@il44%4c. Tin—Easy; spot and futures. 
$55.00. Iron—Irregular; No. 1 northern. 
$23.50@25.00: No. 2 northern, $22.50@ 
23.50; No. 2 southern, $19.50@20.00. Lead 
—Steady; spot, 8.65@9.00c. Zinc—Steady : 
East St. Louis spot, 6.97@7.00. 














Radio Talk on Telephone Business 


Interesting Address on Telephone Business, by C. B. Cheadle, Broad- 
casted from Joliet, Ill., Contains Many Thoughts Adaptable for Use 
by Other Telephone Men in Their Educational and Publicity Efforts 


Recentiy C. B. Cheadle, secretary of the 
Illinois Central Telephone Co., Joliet, II1., 
delivered a radio talk from the local broad- 
casting station WWAE. That the talk 
was well received was evident from many 
telegrams of congratulation received by 
Mr. Cheadle from various sections. 

After prefacing the telephone part of his 
talk with some remarks about the city of 
Joliet, its industries, organizations, schools, 
and other public activities, Mr. 
said : 

“IT am going to tell you something about 
the telephone business. I wonder if you 
ever stopped to think about this most won- 
derful invention of all times? Did you 
ever stop to consider that from the begin- 
ning of time, when man first inhabited the 
earth, his biggest problem has been that of 
communication of ideas? 

The best intellect of all time has been 
devoted to solving the problem of elimina- 
tion of time and distance in the communi- 
cation of intelligence. I need not tell you 
of the various steps of progress that have 
been made. It is sufficient to say that not 
until 1876—a time in which many of us 
were then living—was the telephone, which 
has solved this greatest and oldest of all 
human problems, invented. 

At the great Centennial Exposition held 
in Philadelphia, commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the first telephone was placed on 
public exhibition. 

Alexander Graham Bell had charge of a 
small exhibit in an obscure corner of one 
of the departments of that great exposition. 
Late on a Sunday. afternoon a committee 
of judges, hot and weary, stopped at the 
hooth where the telephone was on exhibi- 
tion. They regarded it as a curious toy 
and were passing on—they did not dream 
of its human possibilities. 

Just then Don Pedro, the great emperor 
of Brazil with his queen and retinue en- 
tered the room. The emperor immediately 
recognized Mr. Bell as one who had aided 
his daughter who was afflicted with defec- 
tive hearing. He grasped Mr. Bell by the 
hand and expressed interest in the ‘curious 
toy.’ 

Mr. Bell asked him to hold one part to 
his ear while an assistant in a distant room 
spoke into a transmitter. The emperor 
dropped the instrument in amazement and 
exclaimed “My God, it talks !”—and it has 
een talking ever since. It talked to 50,000,- 
100 people today; it will talk to 50,000,000 
tomorrow. 

From that time on throughout the Ex- 
position the telephone was the center of at- 


Cheadle 


traction. Thousands of people became in- 
terested in it. It marked the beginning of 
the development of the most important in- 
dustry of all time. 

Now let us consider briefly just what 
this great industry means. First of all, 
let me say to you, business men, that your 
telephone company cannot continue to fur- 
nish efficient shall 


service unless it pros- 

















“A Well-—Constructed and Efficiently-Oper- 
ated Telephone Plant,’’ Said Mr. Cheadle 
to His Radio Audience, ‘“‘Can Do 
More to Boost a Town Than 
Anything Else.”’ 


per; and let me say to you, telephone men, 


that your company cannot prosper per- 
manently unless you serve adequately and 
efficiently. 

You see, the interest of the citizen and 
the interest of the company are one—that 
is a big fact to broken- 
down telephone plant can do more to ruin 
a town than anything 


well-constructed 


remember. A 
else; likewise, a 
and = efficiently-operated 
telephone plant can do more to boost a 
town than anything else. 

Another fact that I want you to remem- 
ber is that the telephone company, the light 
company and other utility companies are 
your companies. 27,000,000 depositors in 
30,000 American banks have invested two 
billions of 
Much of 


dollars in 
this 


utility 
represents the 
widows and orphans, so just 


securities. 
savings of 
remember 
that when you strike at the public utilities 
in your community, you are striking at the 
savings of millions of honest people who 
cannot afford to suffer material loss. More 
than 12 billions of dollars are represented 
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in the cost of electric light, power, gas and 
telephone businesses alone. 

Statistics show that out of every dollar 
that you pay for telephone service, more 
than one-half is paid out for wages, opera 
tion and maintenance, 17 cents for mate 
rials and automobile expenses, 8% cents 
for dividends, 6 cents for interest, 7 cents 
for taxes, 5% cents for miscellaneous ex- 
penses, and less than 5 per cent is left for 
contingencies. 

More than 40,000,000 miles of wire are 
used in this for the tele- 
reach to the 
25 billion con 


country alone 


phone business—enough to 
moon more than 100 times. 
versations were those 
wires last year, which is equal to one per- 
son talking all the time for 140,000 years. 
The amount invested in the telephone busi- 
build 


$5,000 each, equal in number to those in 
the 50 largest cities in Illinois outside of 


transmitted over 


ness would 440,000 homes costing 


Chicago. Its revenues of $700,000,000 
would support 380,000 families at $1,800 
per vear. 

It is supposed that the pyramids of 


Egypt were built by slaves. It would take 
three billions of these slaves each year to 
do the work that is now done by utility 
companies. 

Did you ever stop to think that a conver 
sation carried on from New York to San 
Francisco uses 740 tons of copper, worth 
nearly one-half million dollars, and your 
voice travels so fast through all of this 
mass that is requires only 1/50th part of 
a second to distance ? 
Can you think of anything more wonder- 
ful than that? 


travel the entire 


In Japan, the government owns and op- 
erates the telephone lines. 
me a copy of the World's 
which I read: 


I have before 
Work from 
‘It is interesting to learn that recently 

350 persons who applied for telephones in 

Japan in 1907 have just been granted them 

by the corporation. 

live of the 350 applicants are not to be 


government-owned 


found at the addresses they gave at the 


time of application, and there is 


some 

speculation as to whether they are still 
alive.’ 

How would you like that condition to 


exist in this country? It is needless to say 
there are not many telephones in Japan. 
In the United States there are 15,000,000 
telephones. This is 65 per cent of all that 
there are in the world. 
For just a moment, | want to talk to 
you about the financial phase of the busi- 
ness. Some people have said that because 


the business is a public utility, and, there 
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The Strowger Automatic dial 
is very popular in the areas 
served by the Peninsular 
Telephone Co. This com- 
pany operates in Tampa and 
in other centers throughout 
the counties of Hillsborough, 
Pinellas, Manatee, Polk and 
Sarasota in Florida. 


Strowger Automatic exchang=- 
es in the system are indi- 
cated above. 
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trted One Office— Then Nine Others 


ny manufactured product sold 
n be judged by the number of 
orders’’ it brings. Some men 
the same make of automobile 
er year. Some industrial con- 
lild up fleets of trucks, all of 
e. 


ale of telephone equipment, as 
any other product, ‘‘repeat 
mean satisfied customers. 


The Peninsular Telephone Co. 
their first Strowger Automatic 
mnt to replace the old manual 
Tampa, Fla. Since then four 
iffices have been added. 


her exchanges of this company 
verted in 1922—Bartow, Sara= 
ant City and Clearwater. 


t to be cut over will be St. 
rg. Equipment for 3600 lines 
eing manufactured. 


The Peninsular Telephone Co. has an 
interesting history and is recognized 
as one of the most successful tele- 
phone organizations in the country. 
It is only natural that they should 
favor Strowger Automatic. 


Our sales records show many other 
‘‘repeat orders.’’ We believe they tell 
our story as nothing else can. 
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It is complete- 
ly illustrated 
and describes 
Strowger Auto- 
matic equip- 
ment, its his- 
tory and its 
application to 
exchanges of 
all sizes. 











Automatic Electric Company 


Factory and General Offices: Chicago, Illinois 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIE 


International Telephone Sales and Engineering Corporation............... ineeaee New York 
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fore, a safe business, the investor should 
‘be satisfied with a small return, but the 
fact of the matter is—money is a com- 
modity just the same‘as corn, and no one 
can buy it without paying the current mar- 
ket price. 

If something else is offered paying a 
higher rate of return that is equally se- 
cure, the telephone company cannot get 
the money. $250,000,000 will be needed 
next year to take care of the normal 
growth of the business in this country. 
The companies cannot get the money if 
there is any doubt about the safety of the 
investment, or a sufficient return on the in- 
vestment. 

Another thing that the people do not 
think about—the average business man is 
accustomed to think of a business in 
which he can invest money and turn his 
capital over three or four times a year, 
making a profit each time. In the tele- 
phone business, it will take from three to 
five years to turn the capital over once. 

It is the duty of every public man in 
this country to see to it that those who 
have invested money in the telephone busi- 
ness get justice and, at the same time, to 
see toit that the public gets adequate serv- 
ice at a fair price. If you want to make 
the American government a monumental 
pickpocket, get it to confiscate the great 
public utility properties. 

Did you ever stop to consider that the 
telephone business is the biggest business 
in your town? It has more capital in- 
vestment than any other business. It is 
the most important business in your town; 
nothing else taken out of your community 
would create such a commotion or be felt 
so keenly as would the taking out of the 
telephone service. 

It is the best business in your town. It 
is something of which you may feel justly 
proud. Are you proud of it? If not, 
why not? It serves all the people of your 
community in their social, domestic and 
business life—it is a necessary factor. It 
probably pays more taxes than any other 
business in your town. It has an active 
interest in every movement for public ben- 
efits. 

It offers, and should offer, a means for 
the safest possible investment because its 
service is necessary, its earnings are stable 
and certain, it is free from inventory losses 
and labor troubles, its business is on a 
cash basis, it doesn’t lose one-fourth of 1 
per cent of its gross revenues in the way 
of bad debts or otherwise. 


I heard an old farmer, who held a little 
stock in a local company, say: ‘I take the 
receiver off, I hear the operator; I know 
my investment is working.’ 

And last, but not least, my friends, I 
want to talk to you about the human ele- 
ment in the telephone business. I want 
to talk to you especially about our girls— 
your girls. Occasionally I get our em- 
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ployes around a dinner table, and I talk 
to them something like this: 

‘I want you girls to remember that your 
work is the most important work in this 
community. The welfare of this com- 
munity depends more upon your work than 
that.of anyone else. The most important 
men in town “shuffle off this mortal coil” 
and have a big funeral with a truck load 
of flowers and a row of automobiles a mile 
long to the cemetery while you are at the 
switchboard doing your duty constantly. 
Tomorrow, he will be forgotten, but your 
work touches the very heart throbs of this 
whole community.’ 

Yes, my friends, our girls are the best 
girls in the community. They are con- 
stantly and instantly at your service; they 
the entitled to your utmost consideration 
and respect. Do they always receive it 
from you? 

A few years ago, a woman sat at a 
switchboard in the dead hours of the night 
in a little Nebraska village of a few hun- 
dred people. A message came over the 
wire to the effect that a great deluge of 
rain had fallen a miles above the 
village, and that the water was rapidly 
flowing down the The 
She immediately be- 
gan calling the sleeping villagers, warning 
them to flee for their lives. 


few 
valley. woman 
realized the danger. 


She remained at her post of duty until 
the water had risen into the switch room 
and put the switchboard out of service. 
She then waded through the water, waist 
high, in the inky blackness of the night to 
safety. 

The governor of that state and the 
president of the great Bell telephone com- 
pany called on the woman at the little 
village some days later and gave her a 
purse of $1,000 in recognition of the 
splendid services she had rendered. 

I could tell you of many of the comedies 
and tragedies of the telephone business but 
time will not permit. 

Look your telephone squarely in the 
face, remember the girls at the other end 
of the line and hear it talk to you some- 
thing like this: 


50,000,000 people will use me today, 

I have put out more fires than all the 
fire departments, 

I have prevented more burglaries than 
all the police departments, 

I have saved more lives 
doctors, 

I have transacted 
all the banks, 

I have run more 
errand boys, 

I have stood guard 
slept, 

I have brought more of Christmas cheer 
than Santa Claus, 

I enter and am welcomed everywhere, 

Iron bars cannot keep me out; 

I travel on the wings of light to the 
most remote places 


than all the 
more business than 
errands than all the 


when the world 


And then it will ring off, as I am doing 
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now, wishing you all a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year.” 


Sleet Storms Cause Nebraska Com- 
panies Much Trouble. 

Sleet storms the latter part of the week 
of December 1 caused damage totaling 
between $300,000 and $400,000 to the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., with 
many of the smaller companies operating 
in the eastern half of Nebraska having 
to bear proportionately heavy burdens. A 
rain storm followed by snow and freezing 
weather coated the wires with ice, and the 
heavy wind that followed snapped and 
pulled down between 4,000 and 5,000 poles 
and caused literally thousands of wire 
breaks. 

The storm put all of the important long 
distance lines out of commission in Ne- 
braska, and the daily newspapers had to 
employ radio to secure the meager amount 
of telegraphic news they were able to 
print. From Nebraska the storm moved 
over into Iowa, where heavy damage, as 
yet unestimated, followed. 

The companies were handicapped in re- 
storing service by reasons of the weather 
and the lack of both experienced and in- 
experienced labor, but emergency circuits 
were working within a few days and the 
whole trouble is now in process of being 
wiped out. 

The smaller companies suffered very 
laigely in their farm plant. Many of their 
poles went down and wire breaks followed. 
3ecause of their limited employment of 
linemen, the work of restoration has been 
much slower than with the big companies. 

This was the first destructive storm in 
the past The larger com- 
panies had prepared for trouble by mass- 
ing material and supplies, and this en- 
abled them to get service restored in un- 
usually quick time. 


six months. 


Grand Canyon Connected by Tele- 
phone with Outside World. 
One of the last of the widely-known 
places in the United States to become ac- 
cessible by telephone is the El Tovar Ho- 


‘tel on the rim of the Grand Canyon, Ari- 


zona. Telephone connection with the out- 
side world has now been completed by a 
240-mile wire to Phoenix, Ariz. The wire 
connects with the new _ transcontinental 
line between Chicago and Los Angeles, 
which is the longest through telephone 
circuit in the world. 





Canadian Postal Strike Boosts 
Telephone Calls. 

The recent strike of postal employes in 
Canada placed a heavy burden on the tele 
phone system, especially on toll lines. 

In the principal cities affected by the 
strike, the increased toll calls ran from 15 
to 35 per cent over the daily average, but, 
notwithstanding this condition, about 93 
per cent of the calls were completed. 











Strowéer Director System in Havana 


Installation of Director Trunking in Havana Network Meets with Grat- 
ifying Success—In Spite of Unusually Heavy Load the New Equipment 
Upholds Reputation of the Strowger Automatic for Accuracy of Performance 


The first Strowger automatic “directors” 
to be installed for service in a public tele- 
phone exchange are now busily clicking 
and buzzing calls through to completion 
for the telephone users-of: Havana, Cuba. 
Thus the Cuban Telephone Co., already 
noted for operating the busiest telephone 
exchange in the world, now has the added 
distinction of being the pioneer user of a 
device which ranks as one of the foremost 
developments in the century in telephone 
switching. 

The director installation was successful- 
ly completed and cut into service at mid- 
night on Saturday, November 15, coin- 
cident with the establishment of two new 
automatic central offices in the same city. 

The actual work of inaugurating the new 
arrangement, while one of the most diffi- 
cult and involved projects in the history 
of automatic telephony, necessitating more 
than 30 separate operations, was completed 
in less than an hour, and practically with- 
out interruption of service or inconveni- 
ence to subscribers. 

The various steps in the “cutover” were 
directed from the Havana main office in 
Aguila street by F. T. Caldwell, acting 
chief engineer of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp., and H. C. Hart, 
acting chief engineer of the Cuban Tele- 
phone Co., assisted by Rene Galvez, R. B. 
Hall and others of the local company and 
a group of engineers and installers from 
the Automatic 
Electric Co.. The 
work of installa- 
tion was super- 
vised by J. K. Bar- 
rington of the Au- 
tomatic Electric 
Co., Chicago. 

Chief Engineer 
Il. G. Martin and 
Superintendent of 
Installation and 
Operation H. P. 
\lahoney, both of 
the Automatic 
lectric Co., were 
present at the cut- 
over and for a few 
days afterwards to 
‘tudy the operation of the directors under 
actual service conditions. 

It is a little more than two years ago 
iat announcement was first made of the 
nvention and development of the Strowger 
itomatic director, “a new  Strowger 
switching unit, designed to afford the ut- 
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By H. E. Clapham, 
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Electric Co. 

















Map Showing Network of Present Havana 


Automatic Telephone System. 


most in trunking flexibility and economy 
for large city telephone networks.” 
Much of the intervening time has been 
devoted to testing, improving, re-design- 
ing, perfecting—making a change of cir- 
cuit here, improving an adjustment there 
—in short, doing everything possible to 
insure that Strowger automatic standards 


of accuracy and reliability would be main- 


tained. Endurance and other tests were 
being made constantly under conditions 
much more severe than any to be found 


in actual service. 
Those who had gone through the long, 
weary weeks and months of installing, ad- 


justing and testing the director equipment 





New Principe Office of Cuban Telephone Co. at Havana. 


for the Havana sub-exchanges must have 
experienced much the same thrills as did 
the inventors and makers of the first 
Strowger switchboard when they stood in 
the little telephone exchange at Laporte, 
Ind., more than 32 years ago, watching the 
first telephone calls being successfully 
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handled by the then new “girlless” system. 
In 1892, 
whether the 


tut there was this difference. 


it Was a_ serious question 


equipment would work. They had no ab- 
solute proof that their circuits and mechan- 
isms, though simple and clear enough on 
paper, would do everything that was hoped 
of them. They had no background of ex 
perience—nothing but faith 


plicit belief that their ideas were funda- 


born of im 


mentally right. 

The establishment of directors in actual 
service, however, could not go wrong. The 
mechanisms used were identical with those 
that had been in use in other exchanges 
for years—the whole scheme had _ been 
tested and re-tested under every conceivable 


combination. of conditions. There was no 


room for doubt as to the ultimate out- 
come. Nevertheless, the intense interest, 
the pleasurable anticipation of success, 


were there. It was true pioneering—and 
pride of accomplishment was the reward. 
What is a director? How does it work? 
These questions are not simple to answer, 
even when they come from an experienced 
telephone man, and an attempt to describe 
a director-equipped system to a layman is 
apt to be rather less intelligible than a 
Fiji Islander’s conception of how an auto- 
mobile works. 
3v means of reference to a specific in- 
that at Ha- 
vana, we can tell something of what the 


stallation, however, such as 
director accom- 
pishes, and how it 
simplifies the 
trunking plan of a 
large city network. 
Stripped of all 
miscellaneous tea- 
tures not necessary 
for the 
of this description, 
the present Ha- 
automatic 


purposes 


vana 
system consists of 
the simple network 
shown in the ac- 
company ing 
Fach of the 


map. 
four 
exchanges in what 
may be called “old 
Havana” has an ultimate capacity of one 
or two 10,000-line units. 
trunks between all 


There are direct 
offices and each tele- 
phone number consists of an office prefix 
and four figures. Principe is one of thx 
two newly established offices mentioned in: 


the opening paragraph. 
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Some years ago, an automatic sub-office 
was opened at Marianao, a more or less 
isolated municipality to the southwest of 
Havana proper. The traffic there was 
largely local, and the exchange was, until 
the recent cut-over, treated as a local af- 
fair, with free automatic trunking to Ha- 
vana via Monte office. 

The development in the section north of 
this office in the past few years became 
so pronounced that it was decided to in- 
stall another sub-office (Buena Vista) to 
relieve the Marianao office. Meantime, the 
traffic between these districts and Havana 
had grown to such proportions that service 
and other considerations demanded that 
district be included within the 
Havana area, and the whole network cov- 


the new 


ered by a comprehensive numbering plan 
with whatever changes were necessary to 
make ample provision for future develop- 
ments. 

Disregarding the director for the pres- 
ent, the trunk connections to the Havana 
offices could have been handled in a num- 
ber of different ways, but even the most 
efficient of them would have necessitated 
direct trunks from each of the two sub- 
offices to every other office in the network 
—a very uneconomical arrangement under 
these particular circumstances. 

An .ideal method would be to route all 
of this traffic over one group of trunks 
from Buena Vista to Vedado, but how to 
do this and still maintain universal num- 
bering was the problem the director was 
called upon to solve. 

The prime importance of the director in 
a case of this kind is that fact that it per- 
mits the establishment of a trunking plan 
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calls to Havana will be directed over the 
simple tandem trunk route indicated in 
the map. 

To illustrate: Suppose a Marianao sub- 
scriber dials the number of an Aguila sub- 


Power Switchboard, Principe Office, 


scriber, say A2345. Without the use of 
directors, dialing the first digit “A” would 
necessitate routing the call over one of 
a direct group of trunks to Aguila office. 
The director, however, on receiving and 
registering the five series of impulses, 
first sends out two series of impulses cor- 
responding to “3-0,” which extends the 
connection through Buena Vista to Ve- 
dado. The director then sends out the five 
digits exactly as received over this trunk 
route and the rest of the connection is 
taken care of just as if the number had 
been dialed by a Vedado subscriber. 
Another example of the director’s use- 
fulness is of a local 


the case 


found in 





Director Selectors as Installed for the Cuban Telephone Co. at Havana, Cuba—Closeup of 
Director With ‘Covers Removed. 


entirely without regard to numbering. The 
result of the installation of directors in 
Marianao and Buena Vista has been to 
make such changes in the number and 
combination of impulses generated by the 
dials of subscribers in these districts that 





call, say from a Buena Vista subscriber 
to another in the same office, say FO2354. 
Under the old plan, such a call might be 
routed through first, second, third and 
fourth selectors and a connector in the 
local office, or might even be routed to 
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Vedado and back again, depending on the 
plan in operation. 

The director, however, handles this call 
by receiving and registering the six sets 
of impulses, dropping the first two digits 





Cuba. 


Havana, 


entirely and sending out the last four, 
the call being completed via a local thou- 
sands selector, hundreds selector and con- 
nector. The call is thus completed wholly 
within the office and office selectors are 
dispensed with entirely, both of which fea- 
tures form an important item of economy 
in a situation such as this one. 


Since the directors are in use only dur- 
ing the time a connection is being estab- 
lished, the number of directors needed is 
relatively small. Twenty directors have 
been installed in each of the Buena Vista © 
and Marianao offices, and service observa- 
tions made since they were cut in service 
have shown that while, during the busy 
period, the directors are in use practically 
all of the time, no calls were being lost 
because of lack of facilities. A director 
is reached through a director selector (a 
non-digit type, having a rotary mechanism 
only) connected to the primary line switch 
trunk. 

To one familiar with the working of 
switches in the ordinary Strowger switch- 
room, the operation of the director equip- 
ment is distinctly different. Mechanically, 
there is a similarity—the switches are the 
same as those that have become as. famil- 
iar in modern exchanges as lamps and 
jacks were in the old. There is the same 
orderly, incisive, businesslike clicking as 
thé switch magnets jump to life—but 
where the switches in the regular Strow- 
ger exchange follow the impulses sent out 
by the subscriber’s dial blindly and with- 
out question, the director appears to hesi- 
tate, consider and then swiftly decide 
finally clicking out the impulses and’ send 
ing them to their logical destinations. 

Merely to watch a director in operatio1 
is highly entertaining, especially if th 
watcher has some conception of what i 
being accomplished. A pendulum relay be 
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**T_ JOW doth the busy battery improve each 

idle hour?” Ask that question every 

time you buy telephone cells, for upon the 

answer depends battery economy and the 
satisfaction of the service. 


Columbia Gray Label Batteries improve 
themselves in their spare time, recuperat- 
ing their strength. And if the idleness is 
7 prolonged, it’s all the same tothem. They 
| ary cell com in  f don’t swell with anger at being shelved, 
| iY and serviceee | nor bite their backs through nervousness. 
| on one i Quiet and efficient, they work or rest for 
es efficiency, eli months and months—they cost less per 

life for telep : month of service. Fahnestock Spring Clip 
Binding Posts at no extra cost to you. 











Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
New York , San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


* 
Columbia 
Telephone Batteries 
“Less cost per month of service” 
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Charging and Ringing Machines, 


gins to vibrate, a warning signal that the 
director has been seized by some 
scriber. This is the standard impulse gen- 
erator of the system. 

The shaft of the Strowger 
steps up and rotates as the subscriber dials 
the first two figures of the call number. 
Then in rapid succession, small rotary 
switches buzz around one by one as they 
register the remaining figures of the num- 
ber. But before their work is finished, 
another rotary switch begins to hammer 
out the impulses that will search out the 


sub- 


mechanism 
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Havana. 


Principe Office, 


destination of the call link by link over 
the network of trunks, finishing its work 
only a second or two behind the sub- 
scriber’s dial. 

As far as the telephone subscribers are 
concerned, the benefits of the director sys- 
if the unintentional pun be par- 
There is frequent- 
improve- 


tem are, 
doned, chiefly indirect. 
ly, as in Havana, considerable 


ment in transmission, due to simpler and 
more direct trunk routes, but the main ad- 
vantages accrue to the operating company 
in greater trunking economy and flexibility. 


add 


— a “ae enon ge aa eae, 


j 4 id 
fiied eeitey fee 
are a 





Director Unit With 20 Directors Installed, Showing Routine Test Stand—Director Unit With Covers in 
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The progress of the director installation 
in Havana has been watched with intense 
interest by operating engineers and execu- 
tives all over the world, and the smooth 
and accurate operation of the system since 
the cut-over has been a source of intense 
gratification and will undoubtedly have a 
profound effect on development plans for 
other cities where similar conditions pre- 
vail. 


Find Many Different Uses for Tel- 
ephone Circuits. 

During 1924 six separate and different 
uses of telephone wires have been made. 

The wires have been used for local tele- 
phone purposes, distance tele- 
phone conversations, for telegraphing news 
stories to newspapers, for connecting up 
the public address system, for connecting 
radio stations scattered over the country 
to broadcast the proceedings at the na- 
tional Republican and Democratic 
ventions and speeches of nation-wide in- 
terest, and for sending photographs, fin- 
ger-prints, cartoons and sketches. 

Less than half a century ago the world 
Alexander Graham Bell, 
the telephone, 


for long 


con- 


was startled when 
through his 
succeeded in sending voice messages over 
telegraph wires. The art and methods of 
communication by wire advanced rapidly 
until not so very long ago means were 
devised to send both telegraph and tele- 
phone messages over the same wires at 
the same time. However, the develop- 
ments of 1924 have pushed such startling 
feats into the background. 


invention of 











Place. 
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There,is a difference 


And that difference is of 
vital importance to the 
buyer of cedar poles. It 
is of even greater impor- 
tance than the remark- 
able distributing service 
which this Company has 
developed. 





Itis the treatment whereby 
the National Pole Com- 
pany has added still more 
years to the life of a cedar 
pole. The processes and 
methods employed are 
exclusively our own — 
the result of years of re- 
search on the part of this 
Company, in connection 
with the largest pole 
buyers in America. 





And so perfect is the prod- 
uct that every National 
s Pole is branded with the 

=— date of the year of treat- 
2, ment. 


‘NATIONAL 
POLE COMPANY 


Escanaba, Michigan 
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Western Electric Company Distributors 


Sales Offices in 49 Principal Cities 
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Subterranean Traffic System to Be 
Built in Marseille, France. 

With considerable pride, possibly a little 
strange from an American viewpoint, the 
local administration of posts and _tele- 
graphs has announced that Marseille is 
to have a subterranean telephone system, 
reports American Consul Hooker A. Doo- 
little, of Marseille, France. Commercial 
men of all regions of France have for a 
long time complained of the existing tele- 
phone system and every announcement of 
a project of betterment is greeted with 
enthusiasm. 

The work, which on account of the cost 
must be divided into sections, is to be 
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begun during the last quarter of the year 
in the center of the city. On completion 
of this so-called “central kernel,” it is 
contemplated to carry out similar work to- 
wards the fine residential sections of the 
Castellane and Prado. 


Customer’s Wants Telephoned 
While He Is Enroute to Floor. 


Sam Berger’s store in San Francisco, 
Calif., occupies three floors with the 
ready-to-wear department occupying the 
third floor. Special telephones are pro- 
vided at the elevator entrance at the first 
and third floors by means of which the 
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salesman on the third floor is informed by 
the floorman on the first floor that a cus- 
tomer is on his way and what he desires, 
this conversation going on while the cus- 
tomer is in the elevator. 

As soon. asa customer enters the store, 
the floorman ascertains the customer’s 
wants in the ready-to-wear line, and then 
directs him to the third floor, using the ele- 
vator, and while the elevator is proceeding 
to the third floor the floorman quickly in- 
forms the salesman on the third floor of the 
customer’s wants, so that when the cus- 
tomer emerges from the elevator on the 
third floor, he is greeted by the salesman 
who already knows the customer’s wants. 








Personal and Biographical Notes 





Fred A. Norris, secretary, treasurer 
and general manager of the Monmouth 
Telephone Co., Monmouth, IIL, elected 
president of the Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion at the convention last month, has been 
actively engaged in the telephone business 
for more than a quarter of a century. He 
has been a director of the Illinois associa- 
tion for the past six years and has actively 
participated in the work of the association 
for many years. 

Born in Perry, Pike county, Ill., Novem- 
ber 4, 1883, Mr. Norris as a boy com- 
menced his education in the public schools. 
Upon graduating from the Mt. Sterling 
high school some years later, he continued 
his studies through a _ correspondence 
school. 

Prior to entering the telephone field Mr. 
Norris was employed for some time in an 
electric light plant. He was later engaged 
in steam engineering for a time. His first 
experience in telephone work was in 1898 
when he helped build and cut in service 
the Independent exchange at Mt. Sterling, 
ill. 


In 1902 he started in as installer with the 
Bell company at Springfield. He worked 
as installer and repairman on exchange 
and also toll lines until 1907 when he 
secured the position of plant chief with 
the Monmouth Telephone Co. After serv- 
ing the company in this capacity until 1917, 
he was promoted to the position of gen- 
eral manager which he has continued to 
fill down to the present time. 


The Monmouth company was organized 
in 1901 in competitive territory. It com- 
menced operating with about 300 magneto 
stations. Business grew very rapidly and 
it was difficult for the company to keep 
pace with the demand for service. In 1907 
the company had 1,000 stations in service. 

Two years later, in 1909, the Monmouth 
company purchased the local Bell property, 
consolidating the two systems and moving 
into new quarters with an entire new com- 


mon battery exchange. The company has 
experienced a steady growth since that 
time and now operates over 3,000 stations 
and furnishes first class local and toll serv- 
ice, with Independent toll lines to all near- 
by towns. 

The Monmouth company, Mr. Norris 
states, has been one of the pioneers in the 

















President Norris of the Illinois Telephone 
Association Is a Pioneer in the 
Telephone Business. 


use of buried cable, in the use of 48-volt 
toll transmission on Independent toll lines 
and in the developing and installing of 
large gage quadded toll cables in exchange 
areas for Independent toll lines. 

Mr. Norris is a Mason, a Rotarian and 
a member of the Monmouth Chamber of 
Commerce, the Y. M. C. A. and the Chris- 
tian church. Wandering around the woods 
enjoying the beauties of nature and fish- 
ing are his hobbies. 


As previously stated, Mr. Norris has 


been active in the work of the Illinois as- 
sociation for a number of years. He has 
served on various committees, including 
the committee appointed to revise the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the association, 
the committee on the toll commission con- 
tract, that on service connection charges, 
and others. 

A. F. Hardman, of Findlay, Ohio, has 
been appointed assistant to the general 
manager of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 
in general charge of company advertising 
and publicity, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Randolph Eide, general 
manager of the Ohio Bell. Mr. Hardman 
has been connected with newspapers in 
Findlay, Toledo and Mansfield. 


Obituary. 

Jerry Yellott Rust, of San Angelo, 
Texas, one of the founders of the San 
Angelo Telephone Co., died recently in a 
local hospital at the age of 54 years. A 
weak heart, after two years’ illness, is 
said to have caused his death. 

Jerry Rust and his brother, John Y. 
Rust, who is president of the San Angelo 
Telephone Co., moved to Texas in 1897 and 
to San Angelo the following year. Jerry 
Rust retired six years ago from the tele- 
phone company, which he and his brother 
had established, and embarked in ranching. 

George Wheeler Foster, special agent 
for the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
at Dallas, Texas, passed away recently at 
a local sanitarium after suffering from an 
illness for nearly a year. Mr. Foster was 
70 years old at the time of his death. 

In 1898 Mr. Foster became special agent 
for the Southwestern Bell in Dallas. 
After serving in this capacity for three 
or four years he became assistant to the 
general manager of the company. He was 
editor of the Southwestern Telephone 
News from the time of its establishment 
in 1906 until 1915, when he again became 
special agent, which position he held until 
his decease. 
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Better 


Prices 
Lower 


than ever 


than ever 


BRACH VACUUM ARRESTERS 


During the past year we have brought out several 
improved types for telephone protection and also 
brought prices within the reach of every company. 

Take our new Type 440, for instance. It embodies all 
the advantages of BRACH Arresters—full protection 
against lightning, crosses, grounded lines, gives clear 
transmission and balance of potential between pairs. 

Price complete with porcelain base, fuses and mount- 
ings—$2.00 each. 









L. S. aoe MFG. nal ne N. J. 
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“INDIAN. 
TELEPHONE AND 


TELEGRAPH WIRE 
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PROVEN BEST BY TEST 


Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engiueers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire krown to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 





STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
Q5pee sess Sesesesesesesesesesese 


aesesese sesesese sSeseseseseseseseseseS2seSche 
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The quickest, easiest way 
to true up a commutator 


HERE’S a better way to true up wabbly, noisy, 

inefficient commutators in telephone machines 

than to apply abrasive papers, sandpaper blocks, 
or to take the machine off the line to true it up in 
a lathe. 

The Ideal Commutator 

a few minutes. 
_ Sparking, high mica, low spots, all are eliminated 
in a jiffy with an Ideal like the one shown. It is a 
manufactured stone of uniform cutting quality. It 
takes hold of any metal, won’t clog up, and lasts a 
surprising length of time. 

We have 
Machine 
M-1 or 
R.M.C.36, 


Resurfacer does it in just 


a resurfacer for every 
whether it is a charging generator Type 
M-15, charging motor Type E2BOR or 
Ringing Machine Type P% to P2, Tone 


Type of Telephone 


Test, or Message Registers. 


IDEAL 


IDEAL COMMUTATOR DRESSER CO. 
1051 Park Ave., Sycamore, III. 






Let the Ideal prove 
itself to you at our 
expense. 


Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., r12-13R-RTG 


1051 Park Ave., 
Sycamore, Ill. 

We are interested in trying your Ideal Resurfacer. If we like 
it we will send our confirming order. It it does not come up to 
our expectation it is understood this trial will have cost us 
nothing and the incident shall be considered closed. The 
machine upon which we wish to conduct this trial is a 
(0 Charging Generator Type O) Ringing Machine Type 
{1 Charging Motor Type CL) Coin Collect Machine Type 


(> Message Register Type 
Firm 


My Name ....cccccosesese 
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Pes Count in the Smaller Offices 


Value of a Peg Count in Smaller Offices, in Determining Amount of Switch- 






board Equipment and Number of Operators Needed and Properly Distribut- 
ing the Force—Paper Presented at District Meeting at Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


By Miss Marguerite P. Croake, 


Traffic Supervisor, Northern New York Telephone Corp., Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Before explaining the value of a peg 
count, it would be well to give you an 
idea of just what a peg count is. Con- 
trary to the idea held by the uninitiated, it 
is not a count of a lot of little pegs in a 
board, although this may have been the 
origin of the term. A peg count is the 
record of all classes of business handled. 
It can .be compared to the record of sales 
kept in a store, without which no_busi- 
ness can expand properly. 

There are two parts to the peg count 
as kept at smaller offices, the first being 
a count of all local calls and the second 
a count of all. business handled at the 
toll board, or over toll lines, which would 
include outward, inward and through busi- 
ness, and the various classes of ticket 
work. 

This record is used as a basis in de- 
termining the amount of switchboard 
equipment, etc., needed, the number of 
operators required to handle the traffic, and 
the efficiency with which the work is 
handled. 

Now, in just what manner can the fig- 
ures be used, once we have them? 

I will not go into much detail in ex- 
plaining this but will leave that for the 
various instructions and circulars on this 
subject, of which there are a number pub- 
lished, principally by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., by which these 
studies were originated. 

When studies were first the 
traffic handled, it was realized that it 
would not be fair to compare a toll call 
with a local call because of the difference 
in the length of time which it took to 
handle them. It was, therefore, decided to 
establish some basis of comparison. After 
much study and comparison of traffic, it 
found that, on a certain type of 
board a straight local call from one local 
subscriber to another as a rule took 15 
seconds to complete. This type of call 
was, therefore, taken as a base and was 
given the value of one unit. 

The value of each other class of call 
was determined by the number times 15 
seconds which it took to complete it, de- 


made of 


was 


It was then 
found that an ordinarily experienced opera- 
tor should handle an average of 230 units 
each hour. This applied both to local 
and toll operators. (This load has been 


lays, etc., being considered. 


altered somewhat for various classes of 
traffic and various types of switchboards 
from time to time.) 





Since, therefore, certain types of toll 
calls may take as long as 18 or 20 times 
15 seconds to handle, or are worth 18 or 
20 units, it is apparent that, while a local 
operator may handle between 200 and 300 
originating local calls an hour, a toll opera- 
tor who is handling all types of calls— 
outward, inward, and through switching 
calls—may only handle about 10 or 12 
originating outward toll calls. By reduc- 
ing all types of calls to units, we have a 
basis from which we may determine the 
amount of switchboard equipment, num- 
ber of operators, etc., required to properly 
handle the work. 

Value of a Peg Count. 

It is a known fact that a great deal of 
money is wasted every year by smaller 
companies, and some larger companies as 
well, because they are not organized prop- 
erly, or because their switchboards are 
either too small or too large for the 
amount of traffic handled. 

Let us illustrate how this applies to the 
equipment required. A certain small com- 
pany not far from here, whose old switch- 
board was nearly worn out decided it would 
have a new board. So, apparently believ- 
ing they should get all they could for the 
money they had to spend, they talked the 
matter over among themselves and, with- 
out having a study made of the work 
they were handling, ordered a wonderful 
new switchboard with all the latest 
provements. 

After the switchboard was_ installed 
ready to be cut-over, someone conceived 
the bright idea of having a study made. 
When this was done, it was found that 
there were more local and rural positions 
in the new installation than would ever be 
used within the life of the board and 
there were only about half enough toll 
positions. It was then necessary to have 
the equipment in some of the local posi- 
tions torn out and toll equipment 
in instead. 

Those of us who realize the high cost 
of switchboard equipment, and I think we 
all do, can easily see that many thousands 
of dollars might have been saved had the 
proper records been at hand to make this 
study in advance. In like manner, even 
on very small installations, much money 
can be saved by a proper study being 
made in advance. . 

After the matter of equipment has been 
satisfactorily determined, it is necessary to 
have sufficient accurate records on hand so 
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im- 


put 


that we can keep our finger on the pulse 
of the business handled at all times. There 
is an office in this territory which, a few 
years ago, was handling enough business 
so that it was necessary to have four 
operators on duty during the busy hours 
each day. 

After a while it was apparent, irom the 
peg count records, that for some reason 
the traffic was falling off. An investiga- 
tion was made and it was found that this 
was due to local business conditions, such 
as a certain factory closing down or some- 
thing of the sort. By watching this situa- 
tion carefully for a while, it was found 
that, instead of employing seven operators 
on the force it was necessary to employ 
but five. We thus saved about $1,500 a 
year by keeping these records and using 
them properly. 

It has been found in some of our small- 
est exchanges that it is not necessary to 
maintain an office in an office building in 
town, but it is possible to give just as 
satisfactory service—sometimes more sat- 
isfactory as it is more continuous—by es- 
tablishing the switchboard in some private 
home and appointing the householder as 
our agent in handling the traffic. 

There are several points of policy which 
enter into a plan of this sort, however, 


that should be considered before it is 
adopted. It is, of course, practical only 
in small communities where the traffic 


handled is sufficient for but one operator 
at any time. 
Due to 


Losses Under-Organization. 


It is easy to see, therefore, how a great 
deal of the profit in some small companies, 
is eaten up by their being over-organized, 
but I do not think we realize that we may 
often lose money by being under-organ- 
ized; that is, by not having enough people 
to handle our business properly. In other 
business enterprises it is customary, when 
business is found to be expanding, to ob- 
tain larger quarters and employ more peo- 
ple. This should be true in the telephone 
business, but how are we to know that our 
business is expanding unless we have prop- 
er records at hand? 

When the 15-second unit, spoken of be- 
fore, was decided upon, it meant that at 
least 15 seconds were required to proper- 
ly handle a call of the type chosen. If 
therefore, so many calls are being handled 
that only five seconds are left for each 
local call, some call is necessarily being 
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Does YOUR Ringing Machine _— Interference 
With Radio Reception? 


N MANY communities the Telephone 

Exchange causes serious interference with 
radio reception, and enjoyment of radio is 
consequently spoiled. 


The ringing equipment used by the exchange 
is frequently found to be the cause of this 
trouble. 


Is your exchange offending in this manner? 


Here is a simple and efficient method of 
remedying the trouble. 


Substitute Generator Current for inter- 
rupted current by installing a 


HOLTZER-CABOT 


Magneto-Ringing 


Motor-Generator Set 


We guarantee our machine, if maintained in proper working 
condition, will cause no interference with radio reception. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 













6161 South State Street, Chicago, IIl. ; 














Worthy Of One’s Hire— 


If a man is to succeed in the business world 
today he must be “worthy of his hire.” 


So it is with books. They also must give 
the reader his money’s worth. 


In offering “Telephony, Including Auto- 
matic Switching,” for sale, its publishers have 
arranged an excellent collection of helpful in- 
formation and data fully illustrated and up- 
to-date for the telephone man. 


TELEPHONY, | includ- 
ing AUTOMATIC Ne 
SWITCHING, is written 
by Arthur Bessey Smith, 
E. E. Automatic switch- INCLUDING 
ing is certainly being rap- { | AUTOMATIC | 
idly adopted, and_ the aaa SWITCHING | 
construction of every 3. |. SMITH 
switch, relay and contrac- 3 
tor in the whole range of 
automatic devices is clear- 
ly presentable. 

Pocket size, bound in 
Leatherette, Gold Stamp- 
ing, 500 pages. 263 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Dia- 
grams. 


Price $2.50. 





| TELEPHONY | 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 
608 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 







Specify 


ROEBLING 


DOUBLE GALVANIZED 


TELEPHONE 


for your 
Repair 
Work 
John A. 
E. B. B. Roebling's 
on Some Sons Co., 
tee 
Grades Trenton, N. J. 




















Money saved is money earned. 


WINTER TROUBLE 


The “STEWART” Test Set saves miles of travel. 


Every mile travelled costs money and “Winter” miles 
cost more than “Summer” miles. 

By telling which way and how far trouble is 
from the tester without — 





opening the lines, the 
“STEWART” Test Set will 
save these costly miles as 
well as time and material. 


Sent on trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 


OTTAWA ILLINOIS 
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slighted, and some subscriber is not get- 
ting the attention he should have. 

This applies to toll business as well as 
local. Such a condition is apt to occur 
at any office once in awhile during a sud- 
den rush of business, but if it is happen- 
ing every day, something is wrong and 
steps should be taken to remedy it. It 
economy not. to have sufficient 
equipment and enough operators to proper- 
ly handle our traffic. In that way we are 
driving away our business and, instead of 
saving money, we are losing it. 

After we have the proper equipment 
and the required force, our peg-count rec- 
ords will assist us in distributing our force 
properly over the various periods of the 
day, in order to obtain the greatest eff- 
from them. They will show us 
which are our busiest hours and which 
are the slack hours, and by taking the 
force away from the slack hours, we will 
have them available for the busy hours. 


is poor 


ciency 


We can also determine which of the days 
of the week are the busiest and arrange 
to give time off, for Sunday work, etc., 
on the days ‘which are not so busy. 

We have found it best to keep these 
records two days each month at some of 
our larger offices, once during each sea- 
son at our smaller offices, and only once 
a year at the smallest. 

Each office has its individual problems 
and these are best made apparent by peg- 
count records. I am sure that if we will 
give these matters a little thought and 
study, much may be accomplished both 
in the interests of economy and efficiency. 

Data on Telephone Service in 

Canada. 

Communications between the United 
States and Canada, according to R. B. Cur- 
ren of the transportation division of the 





Companies— Decisions 


and Actions of City 


Investigation in Northern New Jer- 
sey Rate Case Concluded. 

Cross-examination of telephone officials 
in the hearings on the New Jersey rate 
cases of the New York Telephone Co. 
was continued on December 2 and 3 be- 
fore the public utility commission. The 
principal witness was T. P. Sylvan, a vice- 
president of the New York Telephone Co., 
who testified on the advantages of the 
services .received by his company from 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Other witnesses were’ Frederick  L. 
Rhodes and A. J. Allen, of the engineer- 
ing staff of the A: T. & T. Co. 

Upon the conclusion of the cross-exam- 
ination of witnesses by counsel for the 
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U. S. Department of Commerce, comprise 
an efficient system of cables extending 
from New York to the eastern provinces 
of Canada, and many telegraph and tele- 
phone lines which cross the border. The 
mail service to Canada is practically a 
continuation of the United States service. 
Aviation, although still in its infancy, is 
being developed and utilized for varied 
purposes. Plans are on foot to use the 
Canadian radio stations as part of the Brit- 
ish imperial wireless scheme. 

Telephone development in Canada dates 
from the year 1880, when the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada was incorporated by 
act of parliament. Besides the large tele- 
phone companies, there are now many 
smaller systems in all the provinces, usual- 
ly owned privately or codperatively. The 
number of Independent lines is particularly 
large in Saskatchewan. 

On January 1, 1923, the latest date for 
which comparative figures are available, 
Canada had a total of 944,029 telephones, 
of which 196,800 were operated by the 
government and 747,229 by private com- 
panies. On that date, according to statis- 
tics compiled by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Canada had 4.12 per 
cent of the total number of telephones in 
the world. 

This report states that there was an in- 
crease of 41,939 telephones during 1922, 
making Canada then stand second in re- 
gard to the number per 100 people. Its 
average was 10.4 per 100, as compared with 
13.1 per 100 for the United States, which 
ranked . 

Many of the large cities of Canada were 
well-equipped with telephones. Montreal, 
a city of 892,000 population, had 92,376, 
while Toronto, with a population of 583,- 
000, had 112,211, and Ottawa, with a popu- 
lation of 167,000, had 27,279. 


first. 





Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
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The number of miles of telephone wire 
in the combined government and private 
systems aggregated 2,396,805, or 3.90 per 
cent of the total world mileage of 61,- 
428,058. The combined gross earnings of 
the private telephone companies and the 
government telephones for the fiscal year 
1922-23 were $39,559,149, or an average of 
$42.86 per telephone. 


Declares Radio Is Indispensable to 
Average Home. 

Covering in detail the many phases otf 
the operations of the U. S. Bureau of 
Navigation, Commissioner D. B. Carson. in 
his annual report to Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover, stresses the phe- 
nomenal growth of radio and the neces- 
sity of adequate Icgislation to provide for 
future developments in this field. 

Although cooperation has enabled the 
supervisory radio office of the Bureau of 
Navigation to function under existing law 
without serious hardship to anyone, the 


commissioner states that a more defined 
program is desirable. 
“It seems probable,” he says, “that 


broadcasting is permanently established as 
a public necessity and may be considered 
as indispensable in the average home as 
the telephone.” 

The question of will pay for 
broadcasting in the opinion of Mr. Car- 
son does not appear to require immediate 
consideration. 

“The public will probably continue to 
contribute liberally through cost of equip- 
ment purchased,” he states. “At present, 
there does not appear to be a more equit- 
able way of distributing the cost, while, 
on the other hand, such stations must have 
considerable advertising value 


who 


justifying 
the expense of operation where owners are 
not 


benefited through sales.” 


of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


commission, the part the operator plays 
in furnishing telephone service was de- 
scribed fully by George M. Beal, district 
‘rafic manager of the New York Tele- 
vhone Co. 

Mr. Beal gave a complete picture of 
the operation of a central cfhice to show 
the functions of the switchboard operator 
in giving the most efficient service possible. 
Traffic forces were adequate in all offices, 
he said. 

This witness also took up in detail the 
complaints regarding the service made to 
the commission and endeavored to show 
that many of these irregularities were due 
to momentary mechanical and electrical 
troubles rather than defects in the serv- 


ice. He illustrated several points |) 
means of a model switchboard. 

Telephone service in northern New 
Jersey was described as “good” today by 
R. E. Walker, of Englewood, general 
traffic supervisor of the New York Tele- 
vhone Company, in testifying before the 
commission the following day, Decem- 
ber 4. He based this conclusion upon the 
service observations conducted regularly 
as a part of the operation of the system 
in which a portion of the service is “sam- 
tled” to determine the quality of the 
service as a whole. 

Treating the subject in its entirety Mr. 
Walker said that the operating forces 
throughout the New Jersey territory were 
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American Appraisal 
Service is the only 
Appraisal Service,we 
believe, that lays the 
foundations for serv- 
ing all the appraisal 
requirements of a 
publicutility property 








Evidence of fair value 


Back of most failures to secure satisfactory adjustment 
of rate inequities lies a failure on the part of the utility 
company to carefully prepare and submit evidence of fair 


value which is inclusive and will stand up under the 


court’s analysis. 


A generation of experience in the valuation of many of 
the nation’s best known utilities assures the proper prep- 
aration of this basic evidence and its effective presenta- 
tion before Court or Commission. 


The methods employed and the character of the reports 
prepared are described in full in a recent book, “Public 
Utility Valuations.” Ask for booklet W-12 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY: MILWAUKEE 


The Canadian Appraisal Company, Limited, Montreal, Toronto. 





THE AUTHORITY 
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adequate and well trained and that there 
was sufficient equipment. Every switch- 
board operator, he continued, had “a sin- 
cere desire and will to give the best 
service possible.” 

Miss Marguerite McGilliwie, chief 
operator of the Bigelow central office, 
Newark, and Miss Augusta Greenslade, 
chief operator of the Market central office, 
Newark, each testified concerning the serv- 
ice from the chief operator’s point of 
view. 

I. J. Thorp, general plant supervisor 
of the telephone company, told of studies 
made under his direction to analyze the 
causes of “don’t answers.” Only about 
14 per cent of “don’t answer” reports were 
in error, he said, and told of more than 
£0 varieties of equipment troubles which 
could cause erroneous “don’t answer” re- 
rorts. 

The commission’s investigation of the 
application of the New York company for 
new local rates in northern New Jersey 
was brought to a close December 5 with a 
summary of service conditions presented 
by James G. Wray of Chicago, a con- 
sulting engineer retained by the commis- 
sion. Mr. Wray pointed out that his sur- 
yey was perhaps the most comprehensive 
cf its kind ever undertaken. 

In his report he declared that telephone 
service in northern New Jersey was “good 
znd generally satisfactory” and that his 
survey showed that an average of only 
6 per cent of all calls made go wrong. 

“Tt would be absolutely impossible to 
give perfect service,” he declared. 
Immediately after the close of the case 
Frankland Briggs, attorney for the tele- 
phone company, called the attention of the 
commission to the great volume of testi- 
raony to be considered in this case and to 
the fact that the time allowed to render a 
cecision would expire January 1. 

If no decision were reached before that 
Gate he said the company would be will- 
ing to put the new rates into effect pend- 
ing the decision and would give bond in 
the sum of $3,000,000 to cover any refunds 
to subscribers should these rates be in 
excess of those finally determined. Chair- 
man Harry V. Osborne said this proposal 
vould be given full consideration. 


Ask $41,000 for a Delay of 17 


Minutes on Fire Call. 
Two residents of Orange, N. J., filed 


suits December 1 for $41,000 against the 
New York Telephone Co. in the common 
pleas court at Newark, N. J., because of 
an alleged delay of 17 minutes in getting a 
telephone operator to answer a fire call on 
the morning of April 6 last. 

Michael J. Codey, owner of a garage, is 
suing for $25,000, and James J. McGrath, 
lessee, for $16,000. The telephone com- 
pany is charged with failure to supply 
service under the terms of a contract with 
the subscriber and with failure to give 
service under its common-law duty. 
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Mr. Codey, in his complaint, says that a 
newsboy discovered the fire at 4:40 a. m. 
and reported it to him at once. For 17 
minutes, Mr. Codey says, he was unable 
to get an operator to answer the telephone. 
During this time, he says; his calls of fire 
awoke other residents in the neighborhood 
and they joined in an effort to raise the 
operator, but could not get a response. 
The engines, he says, arrived a few min- 
utes after the operator answered, but it 
was then too late to save the garage. 





Community Growths Around Lin- 


coln, Neb., Cause Problems. 
The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


will shortly make application to the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission for 
permission to enlarge the present zone 
boundaries of Lincoln and to make other 
changes in the existing schedule. At pres- 
ent and in the past the company has estab- 
lished a zone limit beyond which sub- 
scribers have paid 25 cents a month extra 
tor service for every quarter mile of pole 
line necessary to be constructed to serve 
them. ‘ 

Around the city, on two sides, in recent 
years, have grown up communities that 
have increased steadily in population and 
extent of territory covered. This has re- 
sulted in as many as three different rates 
being collected in the same community, 
a situation that has given rise to some 
protest. 

The proposition the company is now 
seeking to work out contemplates extend- 
ing the zone boundaries half a mile on all 
sides of the city, and where this results 
in discrimination between members of the 
same community, to reduce this to the 
minimum. It is necessary, of course, to 
have a fixed limit somewhere, and it is 
proposed that beyond this limit, where 
one community is served, the rate shall 
be 25 cents extra regardless how far 
the lines run from the zone limit. 


Allows Rate Application in Part; 
Scores High Uncollectibles. 

The Redfield Telephone Co., operating 
some 1,057 telephones in Redfield, S. D., 
and vicinity, was authorized by the South 
Dakota Railroad Commission, in an order 
handed down November 29, to increase its 
local business and residence rates 25 cents 
per month and to establish charges for 
extension sets. Permission to increase the 
rural party line rate was denied. 

The new net monthly rate schedule, ef- 
fective January 1, 1925, follows: 


Business, main line, wall type........ $2.25 
Residence, main line, wall type....... 1.75 
Residence, party line, wall type...... 1.25 
San 25 
Business, extension sets, with bell.... 1.00 
Residence, extension sets, with bell... .75 
TS Sa ee 25 
SOD. MIM o no's sin dcicdecds axes 1.25 


The company is ordered to keep its 
books in accordance with the requirements 
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of the uniform system of accounts promul- 
gated by the commission and to desist from 
its practice of appropriating all surplus 
revenues as dividends and to set up a 
depreciation reserve in accordance with the 
rules of the commission. 

The company’s books showed a plant 
cost of $61,103 but because of its failure to 
make proper deductions for plant taken 
out of service, it appeared to the commis- 
sion that this figure was not entirely rep- 
resentative of the actual cost of the prop- 
erty. After making an appraisal of the 
plant the commission found $50,000 to be 
a fair and reasonable value of the property. 

With this figure as a basis, it was esti- 
mated that the rate schedule as approved 
would yield a return of 8.4 per cent. 

The commission’s opinion in this pro- 
ceeding reads, in part, as follows: 

“The applicant company introduced evi- 
dence to show that it has been compelled 
to charge off $2,542.55 as uncollectible 
revenues for the years 1922 and 1923. This 
figure represents nearly 12 per cent of the 
accrued annual revenue for the year 1923. 
Even though this amount is for uncol- 
lected revenue for two years, we are of the 
opinion that it is greatly in excess of what, 
under careful business management, should 
be permitted. 

The officers of a telephone company are 
charged with the duty of making every 
reasonable effort to collect all telephone 
rentals. The failure to collect accounts 
due imposes an added burden upon either 
the owners of the property or upon those 
subscribers who pay their rental promptly. 

From the record it appears that during 
the past four years the company has re- 
modeled and improved a considerable por- 
tion of the exchange plant in the city of 
Redfield.. The improvements consisted of 
the substitution of a large amount of un- 
derground cable for aerial construction, 
the building ‘of a modern and up-to-date 
exchange office building and other improve- 
ments of like nature. 

It likewise appears that practically no 
improvement whatever has been made as 
far as rural line construction is concerned 
and it further appears that the situation, 
with respect to rural line property, has be- 
come very bad, and we desire at this time 
to call to the attention of the company the 
necessity of giving consideration to an 
early improvement of its rural plant.” 


Injunction Granted Pending Ap- 
peal from District Court. 

In the case of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. vs. Agnew, appealed from 
the district court to the circuit court of 
appeals of the state of Washington, the 
court, on November 3, granted a _ tem- 
porary injunction from the decision of the 
district court, pending an appeal. The 
motion for a temporary injunction re 
straining the prosecution of a suit in th: 
state courts where the case was not re 
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movable, jurisdictional facts not appear- 
ing, was denied by the district court on 
October 20. 

The defendant had brought suit in a 
state court to recover the difference be- 
tween the rates in effect prior to and those 
charged after the interlocutory injunction 
was granted by the three-judge court on 
July 23, 1924. The plaintiff took steps to 
remove that case to the federal court and 
then applied for an injunction to restrain 
the defendant from taking further steps in 
the state court, the other allegations of the 
bill being similar to those referred to in 
the statement of facts in the Pacific Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co. vs. Star Publish- 
ing Co., supra. 

The district court held that according to 
the statutes the company is required to file 
with the commission and keep open for 
public inspection a schedule of rates, and 
the company’s right to receive compensa- 
tion rested upon and must be as specified 
in its schedule on file and in effect at the 
time; under the statute it was necessary 
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to file the schedule of rates in order to 
make effective the interlocutory injunction 
granted by the three-judge court on July 
23, 1924. 

The court held, further, that since this 
step was not taken, the motion for a tem- 
porary injunction would be denied; that 
this case was distinguished from Star 
Publishing Co. vs. the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in that this transaction was 
past and concluded, and established an in- 
dependent relation—it was not ancillary to 
the rate case—while in the Star Publishing 
Co. case it was sought to establish condi- 
tions and continuances of future relations, 
and was ancillary to the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. vs. Department of Public 
Works rate case. Since this case was an 
independent transaction, the case pending 
in the state court, Agnew vs. the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., was not re- 
movable, jurisdictional facts not appear- 
ing. 


Rules that Federal Court Has | 
Jurisdiction in Case. | 
A temporary injunction was secured by 


the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 


| 
district court in the state of Washington FIBRE ( ‘ONDI TT | 
restraining the prosecution of a suit by | 


the Star Publishing Co. in the state court, 


where the matter in controversy was the —for thirty years the most 
same as that over which the federal court reliable form of underground | 
had taken jurisdiction. ~t |] > “ty 
On April 24, 1923, the telephone com- duct line construction. 
pany instituted suit in federal court against JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc., 
certain officers of the state of Washing- 292 Madison Ave. at 41st St., N. Y. C. 


Branches in 62 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE Co., Ltd., Toronto 


impel it to maintain and keep in force 
he rates and charges prescribed by the 
lepartment of public works of the state - 


nd from attempting to interfere with the 
laintiff in immediately putting into effect Sole Selling Agent for 


igher rates, the company alleging confis- The Fibre Conduit Company, Orangeburg, N. Y. 


ition. After divers proceedings an inter- 
cutory injunction was entered prohibit- 


on to enjoin them from attempting to 
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ing interference with the company in 
charging higher rates. Thereafter the 
rates were charged under and pursuant to 
the injunction order. 

On August 6, 1924, defendant, a tele- 
phone subscriber, applied to a state court 
for a writ of mandamus, naming as de- 
fendants the plaintiff telephone company 
and two of its employes, and demanding 
that plaintiff be directed to furnish tele- 
phone service in Seattle at the rates speci- 
fied in a certain ordinance alleged to be a 
contract. Plaintiff then filed notice of 
petition for removal of the suit to the fed- 
eral court, and filed a proper bond. The 
state court denied the petition for re- 
moval. On August 13, 1924, the com- 
pany filed certified copies of the record 
with the clerk of the federal court and 
served notice on defendant. No applica- 
tion to remand was made by defendant, 
and its counsel stated no such application 
would be made. 

Plaintiff then filed this bill of complaint, 
asking that defendant be enjoined from 
taking further steps in the state court, and 
alleging, in addition to the facts above set 
forth, that the suit was one of a civil na- 
ture in equity and a controversy between 
citizens of various states, and exceeded in 
value the sum of $3,000 exclusive of inter- 
est and costs; that notwithstanding the 
fact that the case had been removed to 
the federal court, defendant asserted the 
jurisdiction of the state court and threat- 
ened to and would, unless restrained, cause 
proceedings to be taken in the suit in the 
state court, subjecting the company to 
double and expensive litigation; that the 
institution and prosecution of this cause 
in a state court was wrongful interference 
with the exclusive jurisdiction of the fed- 
eral court over the property owned by the 
company and devoted to public service in 
the city. 

The federal court held: 

1. That the department of public works 
was the representative of the telephone 
users, and the subscribers were bound by 
the decree entered in the rate case. 

2. That this proceeding was ancillary to 
the rate case now pending in the federal 
court and, therefore, the defendant would 
be enjoined from further proceeding in the 
state court. 

3. That the three-judge court which 
issued the interlocutory injunction had be- 
fore it the ordinance provision in issue, 
and, right or wrong, that issue was ad- 
judicated and was the law of this case 
until the final hearing, unless reversed or 
modified by the appellate court. 


Rate Increase Approved for Carter 
& Wabeno Telephone Co. 

The Carter & Wabeno Telephone Co., 
operating small exchanges at Lakewood, 
Mountain, Wabeno and Laona, with a to- 
tal of 219 subscribers, and 75 miles of toll 
line in Oconto and Forest counties, is 


TELEPHONY 


authorized by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission in an order handed down No- 
vember 28, to increase its rates to the fol- 
lowing schedule: 


BusINESs TELEPHONES. 


Single party line 

Two or more party line 
RESIDENCE TELEPHONES. 

Single party line 

Two or more party line 

Rural telephones 


SWITCHING FOR NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 


Each station 
Each trunk line 


Excess Rapius CHARGES. 


(Applicable to local telephone service only.) 

The following monthly charges per quar- 
ter mile or fraction thereof are to be added 
to the base rate of local subscribers lo- 
cated outside base rate area, which area 
shall include all territory within one-half 
mile from each central office : 


One-party station 
Two-party station 
Three-party station 
Four-party station 

Alleging that revenues under the present 
rates are insufficient to meet operating ex- 
penses, and to provide for depreciation and 
a fair return on its investment; and 
further, that there is a demand for one 
to four-party service at unreasonable dis- 
tances from central offices, the company 
asked that the schedule of rates given be 
approved and that it be authorized to col- 
lect such radius charges as the commission 
deemed reasonable. 

The evidence presented in this case dis- 
closed that all the petitioner’s exchanges 
are magneto but that by the close of this 
year it will have completed the metalliciz- 
ing of practically all of its lines. 

The investment for the purposes of this 
case was placed at $24,000 by the commis- 
sion. It was estimated that the present 
rates would fall fully $1,500 short of 
meeting the company requirements for de- 
preciation and return. The proposed rates, 
together with radius charges as requested, 
it was estimated would increase the com- 
pany’s revenues by $1,420 per year. The 
commission, therefore, concluded that the 
rates proposed were not excessive and au- 
thorized them to be made effective as of 
December 1. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

November 28: The Santa Monica Bay 
Home Telephone Co. and the Santa Moni- 
ca Bay Telephone Co. have filed a supple- 


mental application with the commission 
asking that the sum of $100,000 be included 
in the commission’s appraisal of property 
of the former, as going concern value, in 
fixing the transfer price to be paid by the 
latter in acquiring the former. The ap- 
plicants set forth that the value of the 
properties of Santa Monica Bay Home 
Telephone Co. is $1,558,344.75, plus the 


value of additions and extensions from 
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July 1, 1924, the date of transfer, less 
liability set forth in the application, and 
those incurred subsequent to July 1, 1924. 

December 2: The Santa Monica Bay 
Telephone Co., in a supplemental applica- 
tion, asked the commission to authorize the 
issuance of $44,500 of its bonds to cover 
the purchase of $46,500 of bonds of Santa 
Monica Bay Home Telephone Co. 

December 4: Application filed by the 
San Fernando Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for authority to issue and sell 200 shares 
of its common capital stock, at not less 
than the par value of $100 per share, the 
proceeds to be used for additions and ex- 
tensions to the plant. 


MINNESOTA. 

December 23: Hearing at St. Paul in 
re petition for consent of the commission 
for the sale by Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and purchase by the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of the ex- 
changes at Marshall, Luverne, Pipestone 
and Minneota, Minn., and certain asso- 
ciated toll properties. M-1426. 

December 18: Hearing at Springfield in 
the case of the Comfrey Rural Telephone 
Co., of Comfrey, vs. the Farmers & Citi- 
zens Mutual Telephone Co., of Springfield, 
and the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., in which the complainant alleges dis- 
crimination in charges for toll messages 
from and to Comfrey. M-1427. 


NEBRASKA. 

December 2: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Monroe Independent, the 
Skeedee, the Petersburg, and the Shell 
Creek Mutual telephone companies for per- 
mission to increase the person-to-person 
rate from 14 cents to 15 cents; found to 
be reasonable, and order issued accord- 
ingly. 

December 3: Complaint filed by O. O. 
Wiggenjost against the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., alleging refusal to fur- 
nish individual service. 

OHI. 

December 1: In compliance with the 
general order of the commission the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. filed an inventory of 
all its property in Ohio. Officials of the 
company asked at the time if an approxi- 
mation could be made of the value of the 
property, replied that the sole effort of the 
company had been to complete the inven- 
tory and that no prices had been applied. 
They stated further that the engineers 
were now taking up the valuation of the 
property so that these figures would be 
available when called for by the com- 
mission. 

December 1: Counsel for the Athens 
County Home Telephone Co., of Athens, 
filed a motion to dismiss the complaint of 
Wilbur Young et al. for the reason that 
there is not sufficient grounds for the at- 
tack on the company’s rates. The petition 
states that the rates are believed to be 
unjust and excessive “because we are 
charged more than our neighbors who 
reside in the city,” without alleging any 
further grounds. 

December 4: The commission author- 
ized the Warren & Niles Telephone Co. to 
purchase all of the property of the New- 
ton Falls Telephone Co. The agreed con- 
sideration is $18,000, payable in common 
stock. 

December 4: The commission author- 
ized the Warren & Niles Telephone Co. to 
issue $50,000 common stock. Of the stock 
issue $18,000 is to be delivered for the 
property of the Newton Falls Telephone 
Co. and $32,000 is to be sold at par, the 
proceeds to be used to reimburse the treas- 
ury for $32,213.96 to August 1, 1924. 

December 5: The commission approved 
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December 13, 1924. 
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OPPORTUNITIES|! 


Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. 


Minimum charge $1.50. Send cash with order. 





‘““REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you 30 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 

EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 


of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for Our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Premier Elestric Lompany 


Chicago, IIl. 
“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 


RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Western Elec. Co., No. 22 3-bar Bdg. 
hand Gen. Complete with cranks @..$1.50 
Western Elec. Co., Transmitter Arms re- 
enameled @ 
Western Elec. Co., 2500 ohm _ self-con- 
tained ringers with gongs @........ 1.50 
Kellogg Local or C. B. Transmitters, 
complete with back and mouthpiece @ 1.15 
Monarch or Dean Local or C. B. Trans- 





mitters, complete with back and 
mouthpieces @ ....cccccccccccccvcess 85 
Western Elec. Co., 3-bar, 1000 or 2500 


ohm Bdg. hotel sets equipped with 
Kellogg, Dean, Stromberg, or Monarch 


Transmitters and Rec. @.........+.. 6.50 
Monarch 4-bar, 1000 or 1600 ohm Bdg. 
compacts @ $7.50—5-bar @.......... 9.00 


Garford or Dean Pony type 4-bar, 1000 

ohm Bdg. compacts @ $8.50, 5-bar @ 9.00 
Am. Elec. 3-bar 1000 ohm Bdg. Compacts 

@ $6.50—4-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm @ 

$7.00—5-bar @ 
_Stromberg No. 104 type 4-bar 1000 or 

1600 ohm Bdg. compacts @......... 7.50 
Monarch 3-bar 1000 ohm Bdg. desk sets 

@ $8.50—4-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm @ 

$8.75—5-bar @ 
Garford 16-33-50 or 66 Cycle Harmonic 

SU Wes RR Bcccscsevsessese 1.25 
Western Elec. No. 143 W Receiver shells 

and caps, NEW @ 3i7c, lots 100 @.... .35 
Western Elec. Mouthpieces, NEW @ 7c, 


. ss + 2 are eet. -6%e 
Western Elec. Co., 3-bar 1000 or 2500 


ohm desk set signal sets @......... 4.50 
Dean or Kellogg Standard Size 1-M. F. 


Ce OP np ennxede sek deena w eee ies -35 
Kellogg No. 10% M. F. Cond. @........ .35 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Not Inc 


E. C. Stoeffhaas, Mgr. 
1940 W. 2ist Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are not connected with or successors to Rebuilt Telephone Equip. Co. 


_ POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Managership by highly 
successful manager. 20 years’ expe- 
tierce. Manual and Automatic in two 
States. Period with public utilities com- 
Mission, technically trained, having 
Mitiative and resourcefulness. Best 
(banking) references. Address 6097, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—By A-1 tele- 
Phoie man with years of experience in 
all departments. Expert with testing 
apparatus, switchboard, and _ instru- 
merts. Good collector, best of refer- 
ences. Moderate salary. Address 6106, 
car. of TELEPHONY. 














GUARANTEED REBUILT 
TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


November Bulletin 


Kellogg (small compact type) 3 or 4 bar 
gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm ringers........ $9.50 

Kellogg (2700 type) comp. 3, 4 or 5 bar 
gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm ringers. .$8.50 & 9.00 


S. C. compacts, 3 or 4 bar gen., 1000 or 
1600 ohm ringers ........-«++- $8.00 & 8.50 

Dean compacts, 3 or 4 bar gen., 1000 or 
1600 ohm ringers ...---+esseeseeecees 8.00 


Century compacts (good condition), 3, 4 
or 5 bar gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm ring- 
ers, (equipped with W. E., Kellogg, 
Ss. C. or Century tramns.)........+-++.- 6.50 
Kellogg desk sets (compact type), 3 bar 
gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm ringer......... 8.50 
4 bar gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm ringer.. 9.00 
S. C. Desk stands (ball swivel type), with 
good misc. signal sets, 3 or 4 bar gen., 
1000 or 1600 ringers..........+.s+s05- 7.00 
Kellogg No. 39 desk sets, with No. 75 
steel signal bOxeS.......++-eeeeeeerees 7.50 
S. C. Ball type desk sets, with wood or 
steel signal boxes, straight line or har- 
monic ringers 
Dean late type desk sets, with steel or 
wood signal boxes, straight line or har- 
monic ringers 
Kellogg steel hotel sets, straight line or 
harmonic ringers 
S. C. Steel hotel sets, 
harmonic ringers 
W. E. wood hotel sets...........seeeeee 7.00 


straight line or 


W. E., Kellogg or S. C. receivers....... 1.00 
W. E., Kellogg or S. C. transmitters... 1.00 
Mise. good transmitters..............46.5 -70 
Mise. good receivers..........seeeeeeees -75 
TGRUEVEE GONG cc cccccctccccccesscesves 15 
Desk set cords, three cond............. 35 
Sn dtvetn cen Gbeeewenttnese0en-e -70 
W. E. ball type drops, 5 per strip...... 9.00 
W. E., Kellogg, S. C. or Dean harmonic 
TORE an 6 occ ccc eviscsescceseccsceces 1.00 
Kellogg drops, 5 per strip.........-.+6+- 8.00 
Mouthpieces (W. E. Kellogg, Dean and os 
W. E. ball type, single mounting........ 2.00 


Universal Receiver shells and caps (new) .40 
All kinds of telephone equipment repaired; 
rates reasonable. 
We carry a large stock of rebuilt telephone 
parts. Write us regarding your requirements. 


ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT REPAIR CO. 


1043 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 











New Cook Electric 
Company's Terminals 


S-18-D, S-19, 
-M-1, T-5, T-19, 
| Po wr) 
29-D, M-4, 
-8, M-10-1 and 
-13. 


oy ol 


<< 


Let us save you 25 to 40 
per cent on the above new 
guaranteed equipment. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 


30 W. Spruce St. COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















WANTED 
Scrap Platinum. We pay highest 
prices for platinum contact relays, 
ring keys, etc. 


Contact Metals Co. 
221 E. 23rd Street Chicago, Illinois 


Get your Telephone Repair 
Work done at the old reliable 
Telephone Repair Shop. 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO., 


Lawrenceville, Illinois. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—If you want to purchase 
or sell a telephone property, write H. B. 
Crandell, P. O. Box 226, Springfield, Il. 


_ FOR SALE—Hemingray No. 16 glass 
insulators packed for immediate ship- 
ment. Can furnish any quantity up to 
70,000. Price for quick sale is $25.00 per 
thousand in quantities less than 5,000, 
and $20.00 per thousand in quantities 
of 5,000 and over, F. O. B. shipping 
point. Address Supervisor of Supplies, 
Lincoln Tel. & Teleg. Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR SALE—Plant of three hundred 
phones in good condition. Good town, 
good schools, light plant, city water, 
main line, railroad and auto highway. 
Income over six thousand a year, col- 
lections good, rates good, service sat- 
isfactory. Will sell for twelve thou- 
sand; terms on part. Address F. K. 
Noel, Quinter, Kans. 


FOR SALE—Two position Western 
Electric 1200 type toll board equipped 
with 40 lines, 10 trunks, 20 heavy toll 
user multiples, 10 prs. cords to each po- 
sition. Arranged to operate in con- 
junction with common battery board. In 
first class condition and now in service. 
Will be released about January Ist, 
1925. Can be seen in operation at com- 
pany’s office, 220 E. Washington St., 
Macomb, Ill. Reason for selling: have 
just installed a common battery board. 
Address Macomb Telo. Co., 220 E. 
Washington St., Macomb, III. 


FOR SALE—250 Magneto telephones. 
Western Electric and Stromberg, Wall 
and Desk. Good condition. Inspection 
invited. First purchasers take the pick. 
Write for details. Cazenovia Telo. 
Corp., Cazenovia, N. Y. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—Experienced 
man would purchase all or controlling’ 
interest in plant of 500 to 800 telephones. 
Liberal cash payment. Middle states. 
Address 6109, care of TELEPHONY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Good line and _ switch- 
board repairman for magneto exchange 
near Lexington, Kentucky. State age, 
experience, and salary. Address D. B. 
White, Box 884, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Veleattens —Saper vision—Plant —Indactive Interference 
Eupert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 

















Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
-ENGINEERS 


Moenedneck Building CHICAGO 

















CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


600—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III}. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 

















HAROLD L. BEYER CHARLE M. MANLY 


BEYER & MANLY 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law 
Fees eee tea Penctiee 


8154 Fourth Ave. Grinnell, lowa 

















Ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 

















W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinten St. Chicago 

















TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey S and Audit Co., C. P. A 
607 Peoples Bank Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 

















J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
falists in me Rate Surveys, 
Fieanotal Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of "Telephone om panies. 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. B. B. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
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the reorganization of the telephone prop- 
erty at Urbana. The Champaign Telephone 
Co., newly organized, was authorized to 
purchase all of the property of the Cham- 
paign Telephone Co. (which has $150,000 
stock outstanding) for $210,000. The new 
company was also authorized to issue $210,- 
000 common stock for the purpose of tak- 
ing over the properties of the old corpo- 
ration. 
OKLAHOMA, 

December 8: Hearing in the case of the 
Frisco Railway vs. F. H. Price, of Chick- 
asha, alleging violation of order No. 1946 
in re construction of telephone lines. No. 
6176. 

December 11: Hearing in re application 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
for permission to increase its rates at 
Durant. No. 4384. 

December 12: Hearing in the case of C. 
C. Smythe vs. the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., asking for telephone service as 
a regular subscriber in Oklahoma City. 
No. 6184. 

December 12: Hearing in the case of 
Hotel Brady, Tulsa, vs. the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., in regard to P. B. X. 
rates. No. 6185. 

SoutH Dakota. 

November 29: The commission granted 
an increase in local rates to the Redfield 
Telephone Co., of Redfield, but denied the 
company permission to increase its rural 
rate. The company is ordered to keep its 
accounts in accordance with uniform sys- 
tem promulgated by the commission and 
to set up a depreciation reserve. 

WISCONSIN. 

December 22: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Juneau Telephone 
Co. for authority to dissolve the corpora- 
tion. U-3148. 


Exportation of Telephones Was 
Begun in 1878. 

Although the first commercial telephone 
exchange in the world was not established 
until January 28, 1878, at New Haven, 
Conn., Bell telephones were shipped to 
Japan, China, Cuba and _ France 
months before that date. 

The first foreign shipment consisted of 
two telephones which were sent on Sep- 
tember 25, 1877, to Bavier & Co., Yoko- 
hama, Japan. Shipments followed soon 
afterwards to Havana, Cuba; Paris, 
France, and to China, the latter being sent 
at the request of Cheney Brothers, silk 
manufacturers of South Manchester, Conn. 

Among the earliest commercial users of 
the Bell telephone in this country were 
the Farragut House at Rye Beach, N. H.., 
dating from June 15, 1877; the firm of 
Washburn & Moen at Worcester, Mass., 


some 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced man _ of 
ability to fill position of combination 
wire chief and local manager at an ex- 
change of about 1800 stations. Equip- 
ment old type Stromberg-Carlson com- 
mon battery; no competition. Man 
must have good recommendations as to 
ability and character. Salary $175.00 
per month with chance for advance- 
ment. when merited. Address “Man- 
ager,” 6108, care of TELEPHONY. 
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beginning on July 11, 1877; the city mes- 
senger of Boston, in August, 1877; the 
Boston Public Library, dating from Av- 
gust 7 of the same year, and the Forbes 
Lithograph Co., dating from September ©. 

The first public utility company to adopt 
the telephone was the Boston Gas Co. 
which inaugurated the service on Octobe: 
15, 1877. The Fitchburg Railroad Co. 
also installed a telephone in October of 
1877. Harvard College dates its services 
from October 3 of that year, and the Lew- 
iston, Me., gas company from November 
15. Evidently the first fire department to 
make use of the service was that of Fall 
River, Mass., which dates from Septem- 
ber 18, 1877. 

In 1877, beginning in June, an average 
of about 25 telephones were built a day 
and, as the demand grew greater, the 
number was increased to between 40 and 
50 a day before the end of the year. In 
1924 the Western Electric Co. was manu- 
facturing nearly 1,000,000 telephones and 
using 30,000,000,000 feet of wire a year in 
the construction of telephone cable, but 
still the demand exceeds the supply. 








SIGNALS FROM THE MAGNETO 


Overcome weak signals and cut down 

complaints. Our charger is used with 3 or 

4 dry cells and restores the magnetism so 

that it is retained indefinitely. 

The Norton Electrical Instrument Co., 
Manchester, Conn. 

















GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


in all branches of Telephone Engineering, 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 


COLUMBUS - OHIO 














CHAPMAN 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











CEDAR POLES 


NORTHERN and WESTERN 
Pole Line Hardware and Construction Materials 
Vitrified Clay Conduit and Tile 
A. J. JOHNSON CO. 
217 N. Desplaines St. 


ge, Illinois 
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